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CON YEN IXION CALL. 


LOOK TO MIAMI, MIAMI BEACH 


a 


If every Kiwanian could attend at least 


v one International convention, could 


catch the spirit of thousands of people 
with the same goals, could share the 
fellowship of these five days, could absorb 
just a part of the knowledge offered, 
Kiwanis would be a stronger force for 
service because of it. 


The Forty-fifth Annual International 
Convention will be held in Miami-Miami 
Beach, Florida. Since service is our purpose, 
I ask you and your family to join me there 
next June 26-30. Beautiful Miami and 
Miami Beach offer the visitor splendid 
convention and recreation facilities. We’ll 


- have a wonderful and profitable time. 
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ion may indeed be a common name, but there are a lot 
of uncommon people who own it. In our slightly outdated edition of 
Who’s Who in America, 477 Smiths are listed, one of whom is H. Allen, 
author, and, as he indicates on page 30 of this issue, pessimist. 
Mr. Smith, despite his pessimism, or as he might say, because of it, 
has lived for fifty-two years. He is best known for books such 
as The Compleat Practical Joker and The World, the Flesh, and 
H. Allen Smith, and for numerous magazine articles—especially those 
published in The New Yorker. He lives in Mt. Kisco, New York at 
an address befitting a humorist—Old Roaring Brook Road. 


Boos BENEGAL, author of “Light One Candle” (page 22), holds two jobs 
in his home town of New Delhi. He is secretary of the Indian 
Cooperative Union, a non-profit organization working in the field 

of social and economic development, and editor of Natya, a 

theater arts quarterly devoted to theater news. In addition, 

Mr. Benegal has directed radio programs and stage plays, including 
A View from the Bridge and Tea and Sympathy....Mollie Gonick and 
Joe Stocker live in Phoenix. Mollie is the wife of a chemistry 
professor at Phoenix College and an elementary school teacher; 
Joe is a free-lance writer. Interest in the physically handicapped led 
Mollie to her research on Sequoyah, who was a cripple. Joe wrote 
the article “The Man Who Invented an Alphabet” (page 56), 

based on Mollie’s research. 


] 

\ W. HAVE MENTIONED before in: this column that certain magazine 
articles, like tulips, have a way of sprouting again after the first 
planting. Of course the titles of such articles are changed, as 

are usually the authors, but content remains much the same from 
year to year and magazine to magazine. It is with some pride, 
therefore, that we publish in this issue at least one article of a more 
enduring nature. “It Happened in ’60” by James L. Slattery 
(page 17) concerns the history of man only in the year ’60, and 
while we feel the article is quite appropriate today, it might cause 
less tham a sensation, say, in 1973. Matter of fact, “It Happened 

in ’60” is truly a balm for those of us who scorn impermanence. 








It can’t be published again for a hundred years! R.E.G. 
ae ‘ Your space grantors who donate 
A WAN 5 space for FORD GUM machines are 
nue ZaY wv the silent partners in your welfare 
program. They are your all-impor- 
tant point of contact with the public. 
Their good will and cooperation can 


mean increased sales, with greater 
income for your program. 
See that they are told that your 
Club appreciates their cooperation. 
Prepare your “Thank You” letter 
now. Take it to each grantor. He’s 
earned it. 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 


Kiwanis will be forty-five years old 
in January, so to give the cover an ome_FORD_ buy. Look for the 


anniversary touch, artist Hap Smith 
selected assorted cartouches to frame 
the titles. Such glamorizing was once 
very chic, then became old-fashioned. 
Today, in a world of unrelieved angles 
and rectangles, it seems refreshing. | 





Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, N.Y. 
Gum and Machine (Canada) Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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YOU CAN SAVE 


YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 











r-----FREE BOOKLET-----5 
! For your free copy of “How to Protect 
; Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- 
, ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 
Zenith Nearing Aid Division, Dept. 652 

i 6501 W. Gr Ave., Chicago 35, Iii. 

' 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, 
Saves Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to Operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

ve Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 400,000 in Use 


Full price $44 G5 with cards 





24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-10 
Without Obligation 








FREE 








Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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*% Ideal for home and office. 
%& Useful in your local library. 
% Your high school should have it. 


<iucarmenwine Widening 


*% A fine gift for new members. 


The 


Path 


This Interpretive History of 
Kiwanis by Oren Arnold, first 
published in 1949, has served 
as an inspiration for Kiwani- 
ans everywhere. Completely 
revised and brought up to 
date, this edition has been 
printed from new type. Order 
through your club secretary, 
or cut out the coupon and 
mail today. 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
10! East Erie Street, Chicago !!, Iilinois 


Please send... .copies of The Widening 
Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 


©) Charge to club 
O Remittance enclosed 
(deduct 5% cash discount) 
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BR Mees She 


MOMMY'... 


MOMMY ’!... 


MOMMY'’!... 


MOTHER DIDN’T HEAR! She was listening but 
Mother was hard of hearing and had not yet 
learned about the benefits of an ACOUSTICON. 
This same situation is experienced by hundreds 
of thousands of mothers, fathers and grand- 
parents who are losing the rewards of a normal 
social and economic life simply because they 
don’t know about the new, inconspicuous, com- 
fortable ACOUSTICON hearing aids. 


A world renowned physician has just published 
an interesting book titled, “HEARING, A HAND- 
BOOK FOR LAYMEN.” ACOUSTICON has received 
permission to provide you with excerpts of this 
wonderful book, free. Included with other re- 
vealing information is a factual quotation from 
the government study of 2500 hard-of-hearing 
people who increased their incomes by an aver- 
age of 253% within one year after hearing loss 
correction. Send coupon for a free copy for you 
or a loved one. It will be delivered privately and 
confidentially. 


GD ‘foousticon 


Your Golden Circle of Sound 











; ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL, ; 
' Dept. K-1, 95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N. Y. ' 
1 Please send me my free copy of excerpts : 
' from the book, HEARING, A HANDBOOK FOR '! 
| LAYMEN. : 
: Name ; 
' ' 
: Address : 
| _ City er 


Also Manufacturers of World-Famous Dictograph 
internal Communications Systems jas 
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wanes < HIGH 


RETURNS 
in SUCCESS-PROVEN 
“SECOND BUSINESS” 


Coin-Operated Self-Service 
NORGE Equipped 


LAUNDERAMAS 


featuring the all new 
Dubl-Loader Washers 


LOW INVESTMENT: 

Norge Equipped Launderamas featuy + the best 
equipment available at the lowest finas ng terms 
in the industry—ase low as 10% down with 
balance financed at 6% over « 3-year period. 
No franchise fees. 


HIGH RETURNS: 


Launderamas require little of your time, don't 
interfere with your present business or pro- 
feasion, are self-amortising and conducive to chain 
operation. Norge-Equipped Launderamas have 
a long history of customer satisfaction and 
community acceptance. Patrons save from 40% 
to 60% on their laundry costs. 

Our national organization, whose sole interest 
is to assist and guide you in this tried and 
proven industry, is made up of the largest group 
of independent associates in this field. 

For information and name of office nearest to 
you, call or write 


ZEOLUX CORP. 

261 Madison Avenve Dept. K 
New York 16,N.Y. . YUkon 6-9740 
National Distributors of Norge 
Coin-Operated Loundry Equipment 














last Week 
"1 Made 
$2592 
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a BARTA 


etematen 
Amazing NEW KINDot fire extinguisher. 
ore tha: 


Sapee workers, ewnere cars, boats 
, ete. , and to stores for re-sale— a H.J. 


a Kama, $1,000a month. Write for 
pend Mir Reece eee utes 


NADA: Mope Oo 





dget Miracte, 

Wisconsin. 

up” —ee can you! 

Presto” does job of bulk jieh- 
§ cost 4 times as much, Ay 
peers. Bade Gres fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 


i ever corrodes. Guaranteed 
20 Over three million ! 
See sold! Sells for only $4.96! 





EAT ANYTHING 








Trouble with loose places that slip, rock or cause 


sore gums? Try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
ti | fi ly wi , 
gh fy Fy 


tly to te; ends the both 
applications. With plates held firmly by Plasti Liner, 
U CAN EAT NYTHING! "Simply lay soft 


erin of ti-Li bi 1 
‘ pa ay esome upper or lower. 
Remova- 


SRIMMS PLAST! LINER 


THE PERMANENT DENTS NLP 





WITH FALSE TEETH 


Easy to use, tasteless, 
plates. 








LETTERS 








Dedication Issue 


...It was my privilege to receive a copy 
of the October “Dedication” issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. It was a pleas- 
ure to behold and to peruse. Having 
had a moderate amount of college ex- 
perience with journalism, I feel that I 
can honestly appraise this edition as 
one of the finest that it has been my 
good fortune to encounter. 

Ronald C. Smeaton 

Vice President, Circle K International 

Waterloo, Ontario 


... Just received the beautiful Dedica- 
tion issue...congratulations. 

However, I was somewhat disappoint- 
ed because it did not also contain a 
photograph of the old Blaine mansion 
in comparison with our new structure. 

Bert C. Thomas 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


—THE EDITORS 


See below. 





From Article to Action 


...After seeing your article on “The 
Tough Game of Touch” (October issue), 
our club decided to put on a similar 
program for our boys....We have been 
able to secure uniforms and put into 
effect a six-game schedule for four 
teams. Thanks for your part in convey- 
ing to us the idea of having such a 
league. 

Robert Weaver 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Talladega, Alabama 


Deficit for Hospitals 


..I have just had the pleasure of read- 
ing the article “Why Some Hospitals 
Are Losing Money” (October issue). I 
believe that you are making a real con- 
tribution in pointing up the problem 
faced by hospitals in obtaining fuller 
payment for care of indigent patients. 

Edwin L. Crosby, M.D. 
Director 

American Hospital Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


One Man’s Meat... 


...Since 1941 I have been a reasonably 
regular reader of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. I have enjoyed it and learned a 
good deal from it. 

The editorial in the November issue 
on the preservation of our forests and 
the article on counties are very worth- 
while. We need our forests, and we do 
not need our counties. 

One more thing we do not need are 
articles that stimulate the writing of 
letters such as the one on “junk mail” 
and the one on loan sharks (November). 
Apparently these articles were written 
in such a way that they did not allow 
for those who should not be condemned. 


Robert D. Giberti 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Middleborough, Massachusetts 


.-Is Another Man’s Poison 


...Alfred Balk, whoever he is, ought to 
specify what states and what counties 
he is talking about in “Our Costly 
Counties” (November issue). 

Here in Michigan, with the state 
broke and most cities far in debt, the 
counties remain solvent. Ingham is an 
industrial county and has no bonded 
debt. Ingham’s government is sound in 
every way and responsive to the will of 
the people. 

What states have counties “six by 
ten” miles in size? That’s township 
size. Michigan counties are generally 
thirty-six miles square. Many of them 
are larger. 

The Kiwanis Magazine has done a 
disservice to local government. 

Nelson Brown 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Mason, Michigan 


Author Balk Replies 


..“Our Costly Counties” describes the 
actions of a number of progressive 
counties, counties that other counties 
may want to examine on an if-the- 
shoe-fits basis. 

Ingham County might well be a good 
example for others to study, except that 
a county containing a state capital (Lan- 
sing) and a major university (Michigan 
State) may not be representative. 

The reference to average size was a 
typographical error. It should have read 
sixty by ten—or an average area of 600 
square miles per county. 

Further, I cannot believe that it is a 
“disservice to local government” to 
examine what political scientists and 
other authorities believe to be an area 
of government definitely in need of 
more attention. 

Alfred Balk 
Evanston, Illinois 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND 
PRESIDENT TULLY CORRESPOND 


A HIGH-LEVEL EXCHANGE of letters fol- 
lowed a Presidential press conference in 
Washington recently. The letters, which 
passed between the president of Kiwanis 
International, Albert J. Tully, and Pres- 
ident of the US, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
referred to the philosophy behind the 
Kiwanis Theme for 1959: “Build Indi- 
vidual Responsibility.” 

At the press conference that prompted 
the letters, President Eisenhower said: 
“...every time I talk I am going to try 
to bring home to the American pub- 
lic the individual responsibility of the 
citizen.” 

In a letter to President Eisenhower, 
President Tully noted Kiwanis Interna- 
tional’s parallel beliefs and expressed 
appreciation for the President’s support- 
ing statement. President Eisenhower’s 
return letter said, in part: “...I feel 
that the responsibility of the individual 
to himself and to his government can- 
not be too highly stressed. I am grate- 
ful for all that members of Kiwanis 
International do to achieve the goals 
that Americans everywhere so devoutly 
seek.” 


> 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


REPORT ON THE OCTOBER BOARD MEETING 


At its meeting in Chicago on October 23-25, the International Board of Trustees: 


> Voted that the name of the International Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims not be changed. 


>» Voted that no district convention shall be held outside the boundaries of such 
district, except for compelling reasons that persuade the International Board of 
Trustees that the best interests of the district require it. 


> Voted that the International Committee on Achievement Reports be asked to 
suggest to clubs that recognition meetings be held during December or prior to 
the Anniversary Week in January. At this time the accomplishments of the club 
can be reviewed and proper recognition be accorded individual deserving members. 


> Voted that a representative of the Board attend the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, March 27-April 2, 1960. 


> Voted that the first paragraph of section 8 (Official Attendance Rules) be deleted 
and the following inserted: “The club board of directors may grant a member a 
‘leave of absence’ for an illness or travel outside of the US or Canada or military 
service by a member outside of his own club area in excess of 30 days but not ex- 
ceeding six months. A leave of absence excuses the member from attendance rules 
for the time involved and shall not count against the club attendance record. For 
perfect attendance tab purposes* the member has the opportunity of making up the 
meetings upon his return for a period equal to his absence. Otherwise, perfect 
attendance would resume at the point interrupted by the illness or travel immedi- 
ately upon his resumption of attendance with no loss of weeks already accumulated.” 


>» Reaffirmed that military service members be changed to active members by all 
clubs, effective January 1, 1960. 


» Commended the California- Nevada-Hawaii District for its public relations activity 
of presenting fifty-star flags. 


>» Approved a policy statement regarding International convention resolutions, sum- 
marized as follows: Resolutions should relate to broad matters of policy, rather than 
to administrative or structural matters; resolutions should not concern partisan 
political matters; resolutions upon public issues and those either endorsing or oppos- 
ing pending government legislation should be consistent with the definitions of the 
functions of the standing committees; resolutions should be related to all sections of 
the US and Canada; resolutions should not be used to commend living individuals 
other than traditional “hospitality” resolutions; and memorial resolutions should be 
limited to past International presidents, founders, or members of the International 
Board of Trustees at time of death. 


*for club records only 


> co Y 
FP to. 4 


The guest of honor at a large inter-club meeting staged by the New*York City clubs was International President Albert J. 
Tully, seated left of the speaker’s stand, with International Trustee Don E. Mumford to his left. Banners of thirty- 
seven clubs of the New York District decorated the Starlight Roof Room of the Waldorf Astoria during the October event. 
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BASS FISHERMEN WILL 
SAY I’M CRAZY “ivy mechoa’ 


JUST ONE TRIAL WILL PROVE THAT | MAKE 


EVERY FISHERMAN’S DREAM COME TRUE! 
I have no fishing tackle to sell, I make a good living out 


of my profession. But fishing is my hobby. And because 
of thia hobby, | discovered a way to get iant bass 
—even in waters most aay are“ out.” 


I don’t spin, troll, cast or use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can 
come home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties 
while a man twenty feet away won't even get a strike. 
You can learn 7 method in a few minutes. It is legal 
in every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it— just once— you'll realize what terrific 
bass fishing you've been miasing 
Let me tell you about this method—and explain why 
I'm willing to let you try it for the whole fishing season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this information— now or any other 
time. But I guarantee that the facts I send you can 
- you started toward the greatest bass fishing you 
ve ever known. Send me your name cudinp—iekter 
or posteard. You've got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric O Fare, Highland Park 2f, Illinois. 


The S-6 é 


OUFEICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers. 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16" floor space. Keep 
wraps aired. dry and ‘‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 


® » 

Weaker (4 VALET RACKS 
Commercial industrial Stationary and por 
and vastitutional wardrobe table Wardrobe and | ocker 


equipment aad complete checkrooms Rack. for the office and the home 






















Write for 
Coole WOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
OV-7 Rt. 83 & Madison Street + Elmhurst, Illinois 
A QUARTER MILLION CUSTOMERS 


IN THE US AND CANADA 
CAN BE REACHED 
THROUGH THE PAGES OF 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


If You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year of 
birth to Old American Insurance Co., 
4900 Oak, Dept. L1224M, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 5) 
101 EAST ERIE DEDICATED 


THE sky was cloud-whipped and forbid- 
ding at 4 p.m. on October 25 in Chicago. 
A chill autumn wind raced off Lake 
Michigan, carrying the threat of rain— 
or worse. But at 101 East Erie Street—a 
few blocks off the lake—the spirits of 
400 people were much sunnier than the 
atmosphere. These 400, assembled in the 
patio behind the new Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Building, were guests at the 
building’s dedication ceremonies. 

Included in the group were the Ki- 
wanis International Board of Trustees, 
the past International presidents, the 
district governors-designate, the Inter- 
national committee chairmen, and the 
district secretaries. They heard a short 
program in which International Secre- 
tary O. E. Peterson officially accepted 
the building’s keys from International 
President Albert J. Tully. 

Especially appropriate to the ceremo- 
nies were remarks by Harry A. Young 
of Detroit, last surviving founder of 
Kiwanis International, who, by coinci- 
dence, was also celebrating his seventy- 
eighth birthday. Speaking from a 
flag-draped platform, Harry recalled 
early Kiwanis history, commenting that 
neither he nor any of the founders had 
predicted a Kiwanis-owned General 
Office serving 256,000 members. 

I. R. Witthuhn, vice-president of 
Kiwanis International and former Chair- 
man of the Board Committee on Perma- 
nent Home Office, presided over the 
dedication. Music was provided by “The 
Singing Rockets” of Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Illinois. 
Guests of honor included Lawrence L. 
Smith, Chicago, architect for the build- 
ing; Charles W. Haynes, Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor; the Reverend Harrison 
Ray Anderson, D.D., minister, Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago; Paul J. 
Randolph, Chicago, Illinois state repre- 
sentative; and Nelson Forrest, Chicago, 





... Harry A. Young at dedication 


executive director, Greater North 
Michigan Avenue Association. 

Although the General Office staff has 
been at work at 101 East Erie since 
March 21, dedication ceremonies were 
reserved for the October date in order 
to coincide with the opening of the 
annual fall Council Meeting of Kiwanis 
International. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built between October 5 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Tri-Canyon, Mint Canyon, California.................-.++5++ Palmdale, California 
LaSalle, Niagara Falls, New York................. North Niagara Falls, New York 
We RE, THUS WOME. oo ccccecccccSs ccvecccncwseseceses Logan, West Virginia 
Te CE, CIE, CINNIEDs 66s cc cccncisncccrevecssscocccccsccecs Sarnia, Ontario 
ee ee nic eee puenaneeenseeateadine Fairbanks, Alaska 
ee es i ad odes een eenereer Ozone Park, New York 
Columbia Heights, Minnesota................... Northeast Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Hollypark, Los Angeles, California............. Southwest Los Angeles, California 
Scenic City, Owen Sound, Ontario... ..........00ceee ee eeees Owen Sound, Ontario 
ee on ook ona dakaewekeivesntxksusantnen eel Reno, Nevada 
Fenton-High Ridge, Missouri............... Gravois, Saint Louis County, Missouri 


ec a ci besb send basese senenahens Oneida, Tennessee 
i ea eg cc nechcoodestécuabiies Escondido, California 


i ee , . . ok ss cc peh eis asecedaseserceueabaue ee Arlington, Texas 


ee ns sec ccbebavcdcscecesbeeen Saint John’s, Newfoundland 
PD Mc 6 ccastbidenehervercecebicacccccceesessesacésesvabd Kingsville, Texas 
i Ce . cc cc cccsedecccseceseceven Yakima, Washington 
Lake Agnesiz, Fargo, North Dakota. ..........ccccscccsccesss Fargo, North Dakota 
Carle Place-Roosevelt Field, New York .......... Mineola and Syosset, New York 
ae. we bins 5 ova Meese RU SEUHS « Weymouth, Massachusetts 
ONE CE UEIIIND. i ins codidevccs candies cceccccwet Redlands, California 
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MILES MELT AS CLUBS MEET 


TRAVEL AGENTS often mention the season 
for traveling as being either “off” or 
“on.” But for Kiwanis clubs making 
inter-club visits, every season seems to 
be “on.” 

Four Butte, Montana Kiwanians mo- 
tored 250 miles to visit the Lewistown, 
Montana club. They brought along a 
new gong and engraved gavel to re- 
place those lost by the Lewistown club 
when their meeting place burned down. 

A fire also figured in the Uranium 
City, Saskatchewan and San Bernar- 
dino, California inter-club. An exchange 
of tape-recordings was made between 
the two clubs, but in San Bernardino a 
fire destroyed both the hotel and the 
tape. The visit was completed, however, 
when two Uranium City club members 
arrived personally. 

The Waukesha, Wisconsin club met 
twenty-four Kiwanians from Hastings, 
Michigan at a local airport and escorted 
them to a regular club meeting, on a 
sight-seeing tour, and to a baseball game. 
Another all-day get-together was staged 
by the Escondido, California club when 
they greeted 350 guests from Division 21, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District. The 
inter-club meeting included a barbecue, 
golf tournament, ladies’ night, and birth- 
day celebrations. 

More than 200 Kiwanians gathered at 
Ilion, New York for an inter-club pro- 
gram emphasizing Canada-US good will. 
Representing Canada were men from 
the Thorold, Ontario club, while the 
Ilion club was joined by members of 
the Hawthorne, New Jersey club. Also 
crossing borders, but by telephone, 
were Kiwanians of the Galax, Virginia 
and Sherbrooke, Quebec clubs. The 
vocal method was used by the Berkeley, 
California and Victoria, British Colum- 
bia clubs. Each club provided a fifteen- 
minute program of music and messages 
during the half-hour telephone meeting. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>» John V. Lund, West Akron, Ohio: 
Elected chairman of the American 
Trucking Associations’ National Freight 
Claim Council. 


> Carl Greider, Salem, Oregon: Named 
by Oregon Governor Mark Hatfield as 
the 1959 recipient of the national Pop 
Warner Service to Youth award. 


> Julian B. Lane, Tampa, Florida: 
Elected to a four-year term as mayor 
of Tampa. 


> Dr. John C. Smith, Cicero, Illinois: 
Named Illinois Family Doctor of 1959 by 
the Illinois State Medical Society. 


> Richard D. Batchelder, North Chat- 
ham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts: Elected 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Education 
Association. 


>» Welby M. Frantz, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana: Elected president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Incorporated. 
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from neighborhood shop to large corporation— 


WHATEVER YOU DO THERE'S ONE FOR YOU 


Whatever your budget, too, there’s a dependable Burroughs adding machine—from 
ten key to full keyboard—with exactly the features, functions and capacity for 
you. See a demonstration at our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 








HOW DO YOU RATE YOURSELF? see page 42 
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“HOW TO BUY A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF GOLD FOR 45°” 


A FORTUNE-—yours—to be made or lost. 

GOLD IS THE KEY. Americans are told how to buy gold, legally. Gold price 
mark-up is inevitable, proven with logic and facts. Reappraise your investments 
accordingly. Are yours endangered? 

FLIGHT from the dollar that’s developing—how it’s related to gold, debts, irre- 
deemable (fiat) dollars and inflation is clearly explained in this 40 page booklet. 


POLITICAL DYNAMITE 


DEFEAT for Political Spenders, by gold, their only master. Dollars are fiat 
money. Historically, fiat money always becomes valueless. No exceptions. The 
huge federal debt is being converted into money, furthering inflation. Dollars 
and Do-Gooders are together in trouble. 


STRIKE a blow for sound, redeemable money, and at the same time personally 
prepare for profit and safety. Combat socialism and communism too! 


OUR READERS think well of The Gold Report. Here are only a few of the 
many VOLUNTARY comments received: 
“It is the finest treatment I've seen of the subject.’ John McFalls, Pres., Estates Unlimited, Seattle. 
“What I think of your report you can judge from the fact that I ask you to kindly send 3 copies to 
the address below...*’ K. Kauffmann-Grinstead, Ph.D. (economics), Hot Springs, Ark. 
“Your pamphlet interested us very much and we would like to have 10 copies for our files.” A bank, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
“Your Gold Report is extremely well done. It should be read by every thinking American.’ Dan 
Ogden, Boise, Idaho. 
““We have one account who purchased... (about $210,000 in gold mining shares)...as a hedge after 
reading your report." Stockbroker, N. J. 


WHY DON’T YOU send $3 for The Gold Report (Second Edition). Guaranteed 
Satisfaction or prompt refund. Write: Institute of Applied Political Economics, 
Desk K, 4606 Austin, Houston 4, Texas. 
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7 FALL MEN ONLY! 


SHIRTS 
WITH YOUR EXACT 
LONG SLEEVE LENGTH 
PERFECT FIT IN your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 38, 


neck sizes to 18M! "y 
League stripes, plaids, soli 





BiG FREE CATALOG! 
Shoes, size 1OAAA to 
OEEE! Fine quality in 4 


Dress styles. New wash- 
and-wear fabrics! Bodies cut 
longer then ordinary 
smartest new dress shirts! Not sold in stores — 
styles. Also sport ond by mail only! We ore 
work shoes, boots, sox America’s best-known spe- 
slippers. All FOR BIG | cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 
MEN ONLY! A postcord Finest quality of sensible 
brings you big color Cat prices! Satisfaction Guoron- 
olog, FREE! Write today! @ teed! Write for FREE Cotolog! 


KING-SIZE, INC. 7000 BROCKTON, mass 








More than 255.000 business executives 
and professiona! men 
will be exposed to advertising in this magazine. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


offers an effective means of 
developing a select market. 





If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 





tones, whites in Sport and | 


him to read and spell better in a few wecks. New | 


home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
teste and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year's grade in reading skill in 6 weeks 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. R.102, Wilmette, Il. 


| 
oo 





SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator 
keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacteria 
concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease—pre- 
vents overficw, back-up, 
odors. Regular use saves 
costly pumping or dig- 
ging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush 
down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, cess- 
pool. Six months supply (23 ozs.) only 
$2.95 postpaid. 


NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, KM-12 
P.O. Box 1103 Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 




















FAMILY 
ARMS 


emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
100,000 British & European 
surnames. in relief and full 
colour on immaculate |0 x 
127 OAK WALL SHIELDS 
for mural decoration. 
Enrich your home 
Dignify the office 
$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Regimental and Air 
Badges etc. similarty reproduced. Write Britain 
direct. 


| HUNTER & SMALLPAGE, YORK, ENGLAND 











New Table Top Invention Puts You In 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 


STAMP BUSINESS 





mak 

$9.20 AN HOUR in busi- 
mess once monopolized by 

a few big companies 
Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices—cost only pennies to make 
on new, low-cost table top machine. 
Take eents worth of material, 
make perfect stamps, the kind busi- 
nesses and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
up to $9.20an hour. Start in spare time in your own home. 
Run machine on kitchen table using ordinary electrical out- 
let. Make any kind of stamp. We'll send you free informa- 
tion without obligation about this established, highly prof- 
iteble business, now open to individuals for the frst time. 
For free information send name today on a post card to 
Rubber Stamp Div., 1512 Jarvis Ave., Cept. R-33-P, Chicago 26, ili 

















Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 10! East Erie St., Chicago 11 


All prices include 10 
Prices slightly higher in Canada) 


GOLDEN FRENCH PURSE BILLFOLD 


A feminine favorite! This large, roomy 
leather-lined coin purse has a bill pull- 
out feature with a taffeta lined cur- 
rency pocket and 8-photo card case. 
The rich burnish of gold added to 
Pearlescent Cowhide makes this a lux 
urious gift for the ladies. The Kiwanis 
emblem is gold-stamped on the inside 
of the purse. 


EP-25 Golden French Purse Billfold $7.70 


» Federal Tax 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


(QUEEN ELIZABETH HONORS 
SEATTLE KIWANIAN 


Curmnton S. Hartey, a member of the 
University, Seattle, Washington club, 
has been named as one of the eight 
Americans honored by Queen Elizabeth 
II for work on behalf of Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship. Clinton is a past Inter- 
national vice-president and trustee of 
Kiwanis International. 

Honored for his work with the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union, the Seattle Ki- 
wanian served as president of the 
Seattle branch and is currently one of 
the group’s national directors. The 
award will be presented to Clinton in 
Washington, D. C. by the British am- 
bassador. 








The close relationship between Kiwanis 
and Boys Clubs was the subject of a 
recent discussion in New York among 
former President Herbert Hoover, 
Albert J. Tully, president of Kiwanis 
International, and John Gleason, direc- 
tor of Boys Clubs of America. Mr. 
Hoover serves as Chairman of the 
Board for Boys Clubs of America. 





CLUBS TO OBSERVE 
KIWANIS BIRTHDAY 


Kiwanis Anniversary Week, commemo- 
rating Kiwanis International’s forty-fifth 
anniversary, will be celebrated January 
17-23 by thousands of clubs. During the 
week, clubs plan a variety of programs 
to mark the birthday. 

For many the observance will be the 
“program of the month” and will be 
used as an appropriate kickoff date for 
the 1960 “CQ” (Citizenship Quotient) 
program. 





DEATHS 


Dr. J. Goodner Gill, Trenton, 
New Jersey; governor, New Jersey 
District, 1953. 

David H. Edington, Mobile, Ala- 
bama; governor, Alabama District, 
1930; International trustee 1931-32. 

William R. Fugitt, Beckley, West 
Virginia; governor, West Virginia 
District, 1944. 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 


















THE BUCK PASSER 





LISTEN CHARLIE , im TOO BUSY To 
MESS AROUND WITH THAT COMMITTEE — 
HERE'S A DOLLAR _ HIRE SOME KID To TAKE MY 
PLACE AT THE BAZAAR/ 
















BOUYANT BRIEFS 


Tue PLEASANT Hits, PENNSYLVANIA club 
spent $14,000 in 1959 to aid needy and 
underprivileged children. But within 
the club is one member who, while as- 
sisting with club charities, supports a 
few of his own. Frank L. Bogart owns 
forty-two wheelchairs, six hospital 
beds, and ten “walkers” for stroke vic- 
tims. All are on loan to people who 
can’t afford to buy their own. In ad- 
dition, Frank’s basement is stocked 
with donated, second-hand furniture, 
toys, clothing, and shoes. He collects 
the items, consults his file on the handi- 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from January 16 
through February 15, 1960. 


- 
45th Detroit, Michigan, January 21 
40th * 

Victoria, British Columbia, January 18 


Morristown, Tennessee, January 23 
Watertown, New York, January 23 
Wabash, Indiana, January 31 
Durham, North Carolina, February 12 
Bristol, Tennessee, February 12 
Dubuque, lowa, February 14 


* 
35th Shamokin, Pennsylvania, January 16 


Smithfield, Utah, January 20 
Princeton, Kentucky, January 23 
Everett, Massachusetts, January 27 
Brawley, California, January 29 
Park City, Utah, January 30 

Pitman, New Jersey, February 2 
Compton, California, February 5 
Monessen, Pennsylvania, February 12 
Morrilton, Arkansas, February 12 
Palo Alto, California, February 13 


* 
30th Orland, California, January 21 


Falmouth, Massachusetts, January 31 
North Bend, Oregon, February 13 


Poth * 
Dover, Delaware, January 16 


Grayling, Michigan, January 18 

Wynnewood, Oklahoma, January 23 

New Iberia, Louisiana, January 25 

West Branch, Michigan, February 5 

Jackson Heights, New York, 
February 11 
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capped and needy families, and then 
makes deliveries. Frank has never con- 
sidered his own artificial leg as a handi- 
cap. 


A LETTER FROM one Kiwanis club to 
another was all that was needed to 
bring a doctor to a town that had none. 
When the letter from the Kirtland, Ohio 
club was read at a_ meeting of the 
Painesville, Ohio club, a member stood 
up to say that one of his employees 
had a son just completing internship. 
When Dr. Murray Winchell arrived at 
Kirtland shortly thereafter, Kiwanians 
helped him set up his office. 


YEARS AND YOUTH took the spotlight at 
two clubs recently. The Peoria, Illinois 
club feted club member Bill Wittick on 


. his ninety-ninth birthday. Bill remains 


active by attending the Peoria club’s 
meetings and Bradley University basket- 
ball games. In Chester, West Virginia, 
club members chose as their next presi- 
dent a man long on leadership ability 
but short on years. President-elect is 
twenty-five-year-old Alvin L. Arner, Jr. 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO Daniel B. Hertz 
was elected county clerk and recorder 
of Powell County, Montana. Since then, 
Dan, a member of the Deer Lodge, 
Montana club, has been re-elected for 
eighteen consecutive terms. Dan’s club 
work shows the same sort of consist- 
ency: He has served as treasurer of the 
Deer Lodge club since 1924. 





KIWANIS ARTWORK 
SHOWN IN CHICAGO LOOP 


WHEN ARTIST Howard MUELLER went to 
last year’s International Livestock and 
Horse Show in Chicago, he took along 
his sketchpad to record first-hand ob- 
servations. His pen and ink sketches 
provided “A Farm/City Get-together” 
for THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE (pages 
27-31, November issue). 

This fall, planners of the 1959 show 
requested that the originals be put on 
display prior to opening day. As a re- 
sult, Howard’s artwork was placed in 
the show windows of the Loop’s First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


1960 








-REMINDO- 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 

Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 

REMINDO CALENDAR kas yor em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” 13”. 
Background finished in wood rele 
colors. "‘MEETS TODAY" printed in 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
heavy red type = every club meeting 
day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENOAS 
GE 8h edaendcesncees 

Lots of 2-25, each..... Fis 

Lots of 26-50, each.... 

Lots over 50, each. 

Add 40¢ postage for cache calendar. 
(Postage ‘added on quantity orders) 
Refill pads available each year. 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 








RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Dept. K, Chicago 6, Ill. 











b 120) IG! ICID 4 


THE KLONDIKE 
GOLD RUSH OF ’98 
AND GOLD RUSH DAYS 





Set of 60—35 mm slides sant from 
authentic glass plates and photo- 
graphs recently discovered at Daw- 
son City. Complete set of 60 for 
$20.00. Obtainable only from the 


KIWANIS CLUB OF WHITEHORSE 


Box 2345 
Whitehorse, Yukon, Canada 


6 ISX ICKDI ICL 4 















Foip-Kinc 
FOLDING 














16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 


After 35 
Exercise More, 
say experts! 


Famous heart specialist and two noted phys- 
iologists discuss a wide range of dangers 
faced by normal men and women who get 
too little exercise, —— after the 

of 35. They tell how exercise affects 
heart, circulation, arteries, weight, aging 
and fatigue. Mailed free as a public serv- 
ice by Exercise For Heattn, Box 2520, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ask for pamphlets N-4, 
N-5 and N-6. * 

















MINSTREL SHOWS 


cor RGANIZATIONS 


N 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


» JACK’ ADAIR 


MAGIC MAIL PLAN 


that comes with this Little Machine 
CAN MAKE YOU *52° AN HOUR 


Wetne catee Sv tego fuete eheut the aowan ond 
nesses. For the arst time. esimpled machine 


Sealing and Plastic Lam- 


























CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs ore invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Our club occasionally receives un- 
solicited merchandise from other Ki- 
wanis clubs, as well as circulars offering 
various items for sale by our club for 
fund-raising purposes. How should we 
handle these requests? 


A. Do as most clubs do: ignore them. 
Your club is under no obligation to 
return unsolicited merchandise. Any 
Kiwanis club using the Kiwanis Inter- 
national directory for circularization 
purposes is in violation of the estab- 
lished policy of the International Board 
of Trustees, as well as the copyright on 
the directory. Any club receiving cir- 
culars or unsolicited merchandise should 
notify Kiwanis International at once, so 
that appropriate steps may be taken 
against those who misuse the Kiwanis 
directory. 


Q. Can my perfect attendance record 
from a previous club be added to my 
record with my present club? 


A. Yes. You should, however, write to 
the secretary of your former club and 
ask him to send a letter to the secretary 
of your present club, certifying the 
number of years of perfect attendance 
you had with that club. 


Q. Is it permissible for funds that 
have been raised by public subscrip- 
tion, through the efforts of a special 
committee, to be held on deposit sepa- 
rate from Kiwanis club funds? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the board of directors shall 
have general management of the club. 
The funds raised by the committee are 
Kiwanis funds and should be placed in 
the account designated by the board of 
directors. The committee raising the 
funds cannot control the use of the 
funds, because their use is the preroga- 
tive of the board of directors. Since 
these funds are in the nature of trust 
funds, they should be segregated by the 
board of directors so that they cannot 
be used for the administrative purposes 
of your club. 


Q. Can our club elect a president- 
elect instead of a vice-president? 


A. No. Under the provisions of the In- 
ternational Bylaws each club must have 
a president, immediate past president, 
vice-president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. If desired, the offices of secretary 
and treasurer can be combined. In addi- 


tion to these officers, a club may have a 
president-elect, an assistant secretary, 
or an assistant treasurer. However, your 
club must have a vice-president even 
though you have a president-elect. 


Q. If a club president resigns and is 
succeeded in office by the vice-presi- 
dent, does the vice-president surrender 
the opportunity of serving a full term 
as president? 


A. The vice-president does not serve a 
full term as president unless he is re- 
elected to the office of president after he 
completes the original president’s term 
of office. He serves only for the unex- 
pired term of the president whom he 
succeeds. 


Q. A member of our club insists that 
any item of business may be brought 
to the floor of our weekly meeting. 
Is this correct? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the board of directors “shall 
determine the policies and activities of 
the club, elect and discipline members, 
approve the budget, approve all bills, 
take counsel with committees, and have 
general management of the club.” If any 
member presents a matter of business on 
the floor of the weekly luncheon meet- 
ing, the president or other presiding 
officer should immediately refer the 
matter to the board of directors for con- 
sideration at the next meeting. He should 
not permit any discussion of the matter 
on the floor of the weekly meeting. The 
reason for this provision is that there is 
insufficient time at a weekly luncheon 
meeting for thorough discussion of mat- 
ters of club business. 


Q. Our bylaws say that only one ac- 
tive member may come from any given 
firm, company, institution, or organi- 
zation unless permission is secured 
from the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International. Is there a similar limi- 
tation on privileged and reserve mem- 
bers? 


A. This limitation applies only to active 
membership. A club can have any num- 
ber of privileged or reserve members 
from any firm, company, institution, or 
organization. However, it is not wise 
to have too many men from any one 
firm or organization. Kiwanis member- 
ship should represent a cross-section of 
the business, professional, and agricul- 
tural life of the community. 
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EDITORIAL 





By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Editor, The Christian Science Monitor and 
President, US Chamber of Commerce 





HERE IS NO question, it seems to me, that Canadians, 

Americans, and freedom-loving people everywhere are 
today facing far graver dangers than ever before. In 
time of war, public thinking and governmental action are 
geared and responsive to crisis. In time of prosperity and 
no hot war such as the free world has enjoyed, with 
the Korean interruption, for nearly fifteen years, the 
danger of apathy is deadly. 

Now comes the thaw: the Nixon and Khrushchev visits, 
the summit talks, the disarmament proposals, the pro- 
jected Eisenhower trip to the USSR. There is every 
prospect that citizens who must be eternally vigilant to 
protect their freedoms will sink into deeper sleep than 
ever. It is well to remind ourselves of some home truths 
that remain unfinished business: 
> The armaments race, despite current discussions, re- 
mains deeply dangerous and heavily burdensome. There 
is no real sign of its lessening. 
> The causes that produce armaments are even more 
dangerous. Perhaps they are moderating a little. Possibly 
rivalry in world power is shifting from military to eco- 
nomic grounds. : 
> If so, the economic contest with world totalitarianism 
may be just as menacing to freedoms, in the long run, 
as military rivalry. 
> The vast, unsolved problem of Asia remains on the 
American doorstep, all the way from the looming power 
of Communist China to the tragic instability of South- 
east Asia and the uncertain future of India and the 
Middle East. 
> The American economy, severely damaged by the 
steel strike, takes another spiral turn into inflation. 
> And there is little sign that the Western world is 
awakening to wage a purposeful economic, political, and 
idealogical crusade for freedom. 

On the other hand, beneath the surface, there are some 
sourd elements of encouragement: 
> Communism is not penetrating into the great nations 
of western Europe. 
> With the opening of the iron curtain, many ideas from 
the West are spreading like wildfire in the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet people, far from showing hate and anger 
toward nations their government has attacked with pro- 
paganda for forty-three years, shows curiosity and 
friendship, especially toward the US, and a profound 
hope for peace. 
> The American economy has elements of strength, as 
well as of inflation. Technological change is making 
progress. There is a return to functionalism in the auto- 
motive industry. 
> More Westerners are asking questions about the goals, 
values, and principles of their society. Some healthy 
soul-searching is going on. 
1959 e 1960 
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FREEDOM IS UP TO YOU 


The battle for individual freedom, people are recog- 
nizing, begins in the individual. It begins with his own 
standards and values: the purposes of his life. Then it 
extends into society: into business and professional 
forms and activities, into government. For many years, 
Americans and Canadians have been finding voluntary 
methods of solving problems. Voluntarism is the answer 
to statism. Just as long as any vacuum area of unfinished 
business or unsolved problems is left, some aggressor 
will push in. Communism thrusts into any vacuum area 
left around the world. Statism thrusts into any vacuum 
area in national society. 

So the first way to project individual freedom into 
organized, social freedom is in voluntary organization 
for the solution of problems. That is why so many million 
Americans give freely so much of their time and talent 
for the solution of civic problems and the advancement 
of collective goals. Every successful American belongs 
to more than a few voluntary organizations, which are 
the channel for his social input. Such organizations help 
to integrate and articulate a free society. 

But government at municipal, state, national, and 
global levels remains a major challenge. No government 
will grow smaller in the years just ahead. As we move 
out into space, we will need government capable of 
coping with the Space Age. That means more able, re+ 
sponsible, intelligent, dedicated, and honest men and 
women in government. The profession of politics must 
become perhaps our most respected and challenging pro- 
fession. It needs our very best talent. Our very best 
people must work at politics—at all levels—but beginning 
with the levels nearest to the people. This means elec- 
tive levels. The civil service, important as it is, is not 
so important as the decision-making elected official. 

The economic challenges presented in different ways 
by the Soviet Union—with its impressive growth rate, 
its advancing technology, its undeniable dedication—by 
West Germany and other European states, and by Japan 
are vitally effecting North America. America, with itt 
position as leader of the Western nations, must curb its 
inflationary spiral while supporting a growth rate that 
will unfailingly keep its economy ahead of the Soviet 
Union's. Its technology must be modernized, its produc- 
tivity advanced so that the nation will not be outstripped 
by the new factories and the hard-working peoples of 
Germany and Japan. 

The danger from Moscow is, of course, far the greater. 
For the Soviet growth rate, without exaggerating it a 
bit and recognizing the low base from which it started, 
spells economic power. It spells power to support a vast 
armaments position, power to invade selected markets 
and bind nations with economic shackles, power to aid 
underdeveloped nations with subversively intended eco- 
nomic support. It represents power to proclaim and ex- 
emplify to the world the false claim that communism 
solves peoples’ problems and meets their needs better 
than the free system does. 

We are in the most competitive world of our lives. To 
preserve freedom, and help it spread, we must work 
hard, intelligently, zealously, boldly. There is a world 
to gain—or lose. THE END 
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The Uniform Vehicle Code is popular with everybody—until it is 


E ARE NOT nearly as safe as 
we may think when we drive 
on the new federal highways. 
True enough, highway engineers 
spare no pains to give us multi- 
billion-dollar expressways as 
accident free as sixty years of experi- 
ence with the motor car can make 
them. But neither they nor anyone 
else has been able to clear away one 
of the most formidable roadblocks to 
safe and convenient motoring. On 
coast-to-coast superhighways, as well 
as on the streets that pass our homes, 
motoring still is governed by a jum- 
ble of confused and inconsistent laws, 
a legacy from our horse-and-buggy 
past. 
More than 100 national safety and 
automotive organizations, as well as 
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virtually every highway expert in 
the US and Canada, agree that the 
welter of highway traffic laws repre- 
sents a constant threat to our safety 
on the road. In fact, these organiza- 
tions support, with the intention of 
reducing that threat, the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances, which from its 
Washington, D. C. headquarters has 
been leading the fight to bring uni- 
form order out of legal chaos. Yet 
despite their efforts, every year sees 
continued injury, death, and prop- 
erty damage in accidents caused be- 
cause motorists’ become confused by 
conflicting traffic laws. 
According to the committee, the 
legal melee on our highways could 
be cleared up in a few years if states 


and municipalities were to adopt 
carefully worked out uniform traffic 
laws and ordinances. They might 
prevent such accidents as the one 
that occurred to an out-of-state 
driver in Maryland recently. He ap- 
proached an intersection from the 
right and calmly braked to a halt at 
a large “stop” sign, only to have the 
car following hit him from behind. 
An irate Maryland driver climbed 
out of his car, surveyed the damage, 
and pointed to the sign. Below the 
large word “STOP” was printed “For 
Traffic on Left.” 

“You’re not supposed to stop here,” 
he said, and he was legally right. But 
most out-of-state drivers accustomed 
to unqualified “stop” signs and to 
triangular, yellow “yield right of 
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way” signs at intersections such as 
this one might have blundered into 
the same accident. 

The bulk of the accidents traced 
to the clashing traffic laws that mo- 
torists encounter driving from town 
to town and state to state are sim- 
ilar fender-crunching bang-ups. 
These are more annoying than dan- 
gerous. But the record of the last 
few years is also grim with accounts 
of fatal accidents caused by out-of- 
state drivers who continued to drive 
according to the laws they knew at 
home. Motorists, for example, who 
need not stop for a school bus in 
their home state, have injured chil- 
dren in other states who are “pro- 
tected” by laws requiring motorists 
to stop. On the other hand, motorists 








So far, no state has adopted it in full 


from states that require cars to stop 
for school buses have been rammed 
from the rear in states where stop- 
ping isn’t necessary. Some states 
make motorists stop for a school bus, 
whether the car is approaching from 
front or rear, while others only halt 
the motorist who is following. In yet 
other states motorists may pass a 
halted bus at speeds of 15 or 20 miles 
per hour. Add to this the great varia- 
tion in the marking and lighting of 
school buses, and it becomes easy to 
see how an out-of-state motorist— 
even an excellent driver—can make a 
tragic driving mistake. 

The situation concerning school 
buses is not unique. All the rules of 
the road, which ought to be crystal 
clear and consistent, are subject to 





the same type of perplexing com- 
parisons. Even a man commuting to 
work in many metropolitan areas 
may drive through a half dozen areas 
with conflicting sets of laws and 
ordinances. Moreover, vital laws cov- 
ering driver licensing and vehicle 
testing are just as diverse. It is no 
wonder that educators, insurance 
men, automotive manufacturers, 
safety experts. civic and professional 
leaders, ana public officials have be- 
come alarmed. Yet, with such men 
as these joining the more than 100 
national organizations that lend 
seemingly overwhelming support to 
uniform traffic laws, one puzzling 
question does present itself: Why 
have not the code and ordinance pro- 
posed by the national committee 
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long ago become law throughout the 
US and Canada? 

The answer is not that the states 
haven't had time: the Uniform 
Vehicle Code has existed for thirty- 
three years. In fact, trucking indus- 
try leaders during World War I 
realized that if their expanding lines 
were to operate successfully in the 
motor age, highway laws capable 
of regulating traffic consistently 
would be needed. Following World 
War I, there was a dramatic in- 
crease of motor vehicle traffic on our 
highways, second only to the spurt 
after World War II. During the 
1920's vehicle registrations shot up 
from 9 million to approximately 25 
million and paved highways were 
pushed through the rural mud of 
America to carry the load. Mean- 
while, deaths from motor vehicle 
accidents mounted also. Between 
1923 and 1927 they averaged 21,800 a 
year at a time when only about 10 
million vehicles were on the road. 
Even at this early date it was evi- 
cent that many accidents were caused 
by the jungle of contradictory traf- 
fic laws 

Finally in 1924, Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, called a 
conference in Washington, inviting 
all organizations concerned with the 
problem of traffic laws to send dele- 
gates. At the conference, a commit- 
tee was appointed and asked to draft 
a complete uniform code that could 
be enacted into law by each legisla- 
ture. The code was intended to com- 
bine the best features of existing 
laws in the various states together 
with improvements to be developed 
by committee experts. For two years 
the committee struggled with the 
problem of creating a legal broom 
with which to sweep away the statu- 
tory rubbish left over from the turn 
of the century. 
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In 1926 they made their full report 
to another Washington conference, 
and the Uniform Vehicle Code was 
announced. Since then the code has 
been kept in step with changing con- 
ditions on our highways by the Na- 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. In addition to 
the code, the committee has prepared 
a Model Traffic Ordinance, which 
consists of recommendations for lo- 
cal traffic laws designed specifically 
for use by municipalites. 

Although the Uniform Vehicle 
Code rapidly won nationwide sup- 
port, legislatures moved slowly to 
enact its provisions into state laws. 
Entire years went by without any 
significant progress. In recent years, 
however, spurred by the increasing 
congestion on US highways and the 
threat of much worse to come, sev- 
eral states have legislated large sec- 
tions of the code into law. 

“More progress has been made by 
the states in the last five years than 
in the previous twenty-five,” says 
John W. Gibbons of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, which is urging 
the adoption of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code. In 1958 alone, Rhode Island 
based its system of periodic motor 
vehicle inspection on Chapter 13 of 
the code; Virginia recodified its ve- 
hicle code to bring it more closely 
in line with the uniform code; and 
one house of the Delaware legisla- 
ture revised the entire vehicle code 
to conform with the uniform code. 

Far from being rejected by the 
governors and legislatures of the 
states, the Uniform Vehicle Code has 
now won widespread acceptance. 
Thirty-eight states have enacted 
laws that conform substantially to 
the important “rules of the road” 
section of the code, containing the 
laws under which a driver operates 
his car. Thirty-four other states have 





adopted driver-licensing provisions, 
another thirty-four now demand ac- 
cident reports, and fifteen states and 
the District of Columbia, as well as 
some cities, require periodic inspec- 
tion of motor vehicles—all in approx- 
imate conformance with the uniform 
code. It is true that no state or prov- 
ince has yet adopted all the sections 
of the code, but on the other hand 
none is entirely uninfluenced by it. 

None of this progress offers suffi- 
cient comfort to the driver who still 
must operate on roads that pass 
through a dozen conflicting legal 
jurisdictions. The man who is used 
to turning right on a red light in 
California and who gets a ticket 
when he tries it in neighboring Ari- 
zona can not help but wonder why it 
takes so long for the sovereign states 
to get together when not only the 
comfort but the safety of their citi- 
zens is at stake. He would be sur- 
prised at some of the stumbling 
blocks. 

Some of the reasons for delay 
would be amusing if they did not 
reflect clear and present danger. The 
Uniform Vehicle Code and, conse- 
quently, the laws of most states re- 
quire a driver to signal for a right 
turn with “hand and arm extended 
upward.” Not so in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts where a driver is 
expected to put his arm out the 
window and rotate it to indicate a 
right turn. That this departure from 
the now well-established national 
signal may cause accidents has not 
noticeably influenced the legislators 
of these New England states. Instead 
they calmly point out that back 
around the turn of the century their 
states introduced the first arm sig- 
nals in the US. If the rest of the 
country has seen fit to adopt a dif- 
ferent signal from the one they pio- 
neered, too bad. 











Citizens of other states should not 
assume, however, that this type of 
reasoning prevents adoption of Uni- 
form Vehicle Code only in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. Wain- 
wright Bridges, director, Uniform 
Laws Program of the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, points out that many officials 
in most states show a lack of enthu- 
siasm for revising statutes because 
of a “not unnatural pride of author- 
ship of some existing laws, no matter 
how outmoded or inadequate.” 

Officials in some states when ques- 
tioned as to why they depart from 
the Uniform Vehicle Code blithely 
report that “We are ahead of the 
code.” After all, they maintain, the 
code is a minimum standard, and 
“We are a progressive state.” In a 
neighboring svate their official coun- 
terparts may take the opposite tack. 
“Our state is not ready for the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code. It represents the 
ultimate, and we are not up to it 
yet.” Both equally mistaken views as 
to. the function of the uniform code 
effectively hold up its adoption. 

“Our state is different,” runs an- 
other official comment. “We have 
special problems and therefore can- 
not adopt the code.” 

Most supporters of uniform traffic 
laws agree that there is some merit 
in this argument. The President’s 
Highway Safety Conference Com- 
mittee on Laws and Ordinances sized 
up the matter as follows: “Fre- 
quently the plea is expressed that 
absolute uniformity in traffic regula- 
tions is impossible, due to variance 
in local conditions in different juris- 
dictions.” The committee goes on to 
say that every effort should be made 
to provide valid differences between 
needs of the states in the code itself. 

To many officials, including Brev- 
ard Crihfield, executive director of 





Last June, at the Kiwahis International Convention in Dallas, delegates 
unanimously approved the following resolution: 


UNIFORM TRAFFIC LAWS 


The operation of motor vehicles on the highways of the United States 
and Canada continues to increase, and with the growth of motor travel, 
the need for a uniform set of laws regulating their use becomes more 
obvious as a deterrent to accidents. Therefore: 

Be Ir Resotven that Kiwanis International recommends that steps be 
taken in the United States and Canada to standardize the traffic laws 
within the various states and provinces by the adoption of a code of 


uniform traffic laws. 


the Council of State Governments, 
this suggests that uniform traffic laws 
should not be considered a shibbo- 
leth to be followed without thought. 
He points out that it is not necessary 
to violate uniform traffic laws to set 
speed limits or prohibit left turns. 
Providing that local departures from 
the established uniform rules of the 
road are clearly marked on the high- 
way itself, they can be brought about 
within the framework of the uniform 
code. 

Changes in the actual wording of 
the Uniform Vehicle Code when it 
is written into law by a state legis- 
lature is a more serious matter. Yet 
it does happen, often because legisla- 
tors turn the actual writing of the 
bill over to a legislative reference 
bureau. Legal craftsmen in the bu- 
reau may feel that they are not 
earning their keep unless they “im- 
prove” the language here and there. 

That such tinkering must be done 
with care is shown by what hap- 
pened in Florida, where a legislator 
with a fine eye for punctuation in- 
sisted on changing a comma to a 
semi-colon. This was done in the 
section that stipulates that a driver 
involved in an accident should give 
information and render aid to the 
party he strikes. The uniform code 
specifies that he must give his name, 
address, and the registration number 
of his vehicle to the other driver in 
the collision. By simply changing a 
punctuation mark, the legislature 
altered all this and made it so indefi- 
nite as to whom he must give in- 
formation that the point became 
involved in litigation. The case went 
all the way to the Florida Supreme 
Court, which interpreted the statute 
as meaning that the driver must give 
his information to the police. This 
completely transformed the purpose 
of the uniform traffic law upon which 


the Florida law was supposedly 
based. 

It becomes clearer why uniform 
traffic laws often fail to pass a legis- 
lature while inadequate and often 
antiquated traffic laws are added to 
the already overcrowded statutes if 
it is kept in mind how a legislature 
goes about its business. Ordinarily, 
the highway department asks for 
legislation dealing with the control 
of motor vehicles. Based upon actual 
conditions on the state’s roads, these 
recommendations are usually hard- 
headed and practical. In most states 
they are usually at least partly in 
line with the Uniform Vehicle Code. 
However, frequently the legislature 
considers it part of its duty to take 
a second look at the proposals that 
come before it and engages in a sort 
of political horsetrading. As a result, 
the highway department often gets 
only the essential nub of its request. 

Meanwhile, of course, the legisla- 
tors are under pressure from special 
interest groups. Some of these are 
well-meaning civic organizations that 
want to do something about the 
mayhem on the highways but have 
not bothered to learn what the whole 
thing is about. An official of the Na- 
tional Safety Council says that every 
year the typical state legislature is 
deluged by something like 300 such 
special traffic law proposals, many of 
which are unworkable panaceas for 
our traffic delirium. The pressure on 
legislatures is doubled by the de- 
mands of selfish interest groups, 
which may, for example, want to 
make it legal for fifteen-year-old- 
boys to ride motor scooters in high- 
speed auto traffic or excuse their 
vehicle fleets from a yearly mechani- 
cal check-up. 

Nor do the pressures on a state 
legislature end there. Traffic laws 
strike right at the heart of our mod- 
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ern auto-oriented lives. Tighten up 
the driver-licensing laws so that 
they conform to the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, and many accident-prone 
drivers, who repeatedly cause dam- 
age and eventually take lives, would 
be ruled off the road. “You are tak- 
ing my livelihood away from me,” 
they invariably cry. This may be 
true, for how can an outside sales- 
man, for one, make a living if he 
cannot drive to make his calls? Or 
how can a farmer get into town if 
his driver's license is taken away 
from him? Legislators who are loathe 
to stir up their constituents are not 
eager to take an unpopular stand on 
proposals that might cramp the driv- 
ing habits of the men and women 
who vote them into office. 

A legislator also has to admit that 
he too finds some of the provisions 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code to be 
onerous. Along with everyone else 
he does not like the idea of getting 
into line to have his car checked 
once a year. 

“What's more,” he will argue, “if 
we pass this law, it'll just give graft- 
ers another source of revenue.” 

A tough inspection law can be an- 
noying to motorists, and it would 
have to be tightly administered to 
prevent graft. It remains that evi- 
dence proves the value of a yearly 
vehicle check among states that re- 
quire it. Forty-five per cent of the 
cars inspected have turned out to be 
defective in at least one important 
respect. 


Aworner stumbling block that balks 
uniform traffic legislation is igno- 
rance. “It is surprising to find out,” 
says Robert L. Donigan, general 
counsel of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, “how many per- 
sons in this country are unaware 
that there is a Uniform Vehicle Code 
that has been recommended by all 
national organizations interested in 
traffic safety for adoption by all of 
the states. This includes public offi- 
cials directly concerned with traffic 
laws as well as laymen.” On the 
other hand, citizens of such states as 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, and Texas who do 
know about the code may feel se- 
cure in the knowledge that sections 
of their statute books are entitled, 
“Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on 
Highways.” Unfortunately the word 
“uniform” used in these statutes has 
nothing whatsover to do with the 
uniform traffic laws. Even state 
police attending the Northwestern 
Traffic Institute’s training classes 
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were under the impression that their 
states conformed to the standards of 
the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
states that are lagging far behind the 
Uniform Vehicle Code today once 
had legislation that was in substan- 
tial conformity with it. In a few 
cases the laws were replaced by 
statutes favoring one interest group 
or another, but for the most part 
they remained unchanged. It was the 
Uniform Vehicle Code that moved 
ahead and left them far behind. 
Every four years, at a national con- 
ference, new additions to and dele- 
tions from the uniform code are 
debated at length and then written 
into the Code. Some states that 
adopted the uniform code in the 
1930’s and thought they had solved 
their traffic regulation problems once 
and for all, are sadly behind the 
times today. 

There are a host of other obstruc- 
tions in the path of uniform traffic 
legislation. The apathy of citizen 
leaders and prominent organizations 
is a serious drawback. As harried 
state legislators will point out, so is 
the notion that additional traffic laws 
will curb private liberty. More seri- 
ous is the fear of some commercial 
interests that new legislation might 
upset the status quo in existing fav- 
orable court decisions. Most serious 
of all perhaps, is the failure on the 
part of officials and civic leaders to 
realize that faster cars and express- 
way driving, together with a tremen- 
dous increase in vehicle registration, 
requires up-to-date legislation. 

Some legislators resist the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code because they 
argue it is too costly to introduce. 
Maryland, for example, would have 
to replace its quaint stop signs that 
have contradictory instructions in 
small print with standard “yield 
right of way” signs. Other states that 
are far less progressive than Mary- 
land might have to take down a 
large share of the highway traffic 
signs they have in use. 

Moreover, there is a provision in 
the law of most states that requires 
municipalities to publish new ordi- 
nances in the press. The publication 
of the entire Model Traffic Ordinance 
could cost a city a great deal of 
money and this has prevented many 
communities from adopting it. 

A mayor of a Colorado town was 
confronted with this problem. He 
wanted to rid his community of cob- 
webby ordinances that “‘provided 
ample rules for the use of the hitch- 


ing post, but were vague on the 
proper exit of a truck from an alley,” 
but, having a high regard for the 
taxpayer’s dollar, rebelled at paying 
$15,000 to publicize the proposed or- 
dinance. He appealed to the Colorado 
Municipal League, to which some 
200 cities belong. The Colorado Press 
Association joined the Municipal 
League in persuading the legislature 
that it should repeal the “Adoption 
by Publication” law and replace it 
with an “Adoption by Reference” 
law. Once this was accomplished it 
became possible for Colorado towns 
to cite the Model Traffic Ordinance 
that was adopted by the state for 
this purpose and with a nominal 
publication fee make it the law. 
Colorado municipalities flocked to 
pass the model ordinance. Florida, 
New Mexico, and Michigan, seeing 
how Colorado was getting around 
this costly roadblock to updating 
traffic laws, soon passed adoption-by- 
reference laws too. 

When all the obstacles to uniform 
traffic laws are taken into account, 
the surprising thing is not that their 
adoption throughout the US and 
Canada has taken so long, but that 
so much progress has been made. 
The need for uniform traffic laws is 
so evident and the demand so great 
that despite all these obstructions 
they are gaining new legislative ac- 
ceptance every year. At present, 
twenty-three separate state legisla- 
tures are studying the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code proposals before altering 
their own traffic laws. 

When last fall the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety released 
new evidence that in two thirds of 
fatal accidents traffic laws are 
involved, the importance of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code was further em- 
phasized. 

“Traffic laws are basic to progress 
in traffic accident prevention,” ex- 
plains Harry Porter, Jr., manager of 
the National Safety Council’s Traffic 
Department. “No matter how consci- 
entiously the officials responsible for 
enforcement, driver licensing, engi- 
neering, education, and other func- 
tions carry out their duties, they 
cannot achieve maximum effective- 
ness unless they have the proper 
legal framework in which to operate.” 

Despite all the political and legal 
difficulties, private groups and legis- 
lators are striving to bring their 
states and provinces in line with the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. Only when it 
is uniformly adopted will our high- 
ways be as safe as modern engineer- 
ing can make them. THE END 
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/ THE YEAR just past was full of surprises. The Chicago White Sox surprised the 
Los Angeles Dodgers in the first game of the Series...Charles van Doren surprised 
the TV-watching public...the Russians surprised everybody. 

a. The year that is beginning will bring its share of unexpected events. Many of 
them will be forgotten as soon as they have happened. But the passage of a century 


will recall some of them to life. A hundred years from now more than one person 


will wonder, in an idle moment, “What was happening to people back in 1960?” 
Stimulated by this notion, we decided to undertake a unique feat of historical 
journalism—an informal review of human history by a process of action-stopping 
shots, each one focused on a ‘60 year. In carrying out this ambitious project, we 
2 were fortunate to discover the existence of the oldest man in the world—a man 
« who, to crown our luck, turned out also to be the world’s oldest unpublished 
] columnist. 
| We persuaded this ancient to release to us the appropriate entries from his musty 
old journal, and we are pleased to reprint them here for the interest of young 
people—which in this instance includes everyone under 100 years old. 
Although our columnist’s record extends throughout history all over the earth, 
the year 1960, with its impending Presidential election in the US, invites a back- 
ward glance at the history of one land in particular—the North American con- 
tinent. Accordingly we have interspersed our columnist’s entries with brief 
descriptions of the state of affairs that in some ways are so short and in other ways 
re so long. THE EDITORS 
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me—except for th 
thundering of the volcanoes as the mountains rise from the 
waters. The Appalachians are the first to appear. New York has 
been born. But Kansas, Utah, Nevada, and California still lie asleep under 
the huge salt seas that cover them. 

But slowly the land moves up and a growth of trees and swamp 

and animals begins to cover it....Dragonflies the size of eagles cast their 
shadows over Detroit....Dinosaurs roam about Oklahoma City.... 
Years pass....The ice comes...then departs, leaving the Great 

Lakes as a memento. More years pass.... , 










And then, in another part of the world— 
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By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


1,000,060 B.C.... There is a great 
deal of curiosity about something 
that has been going on among man’s 
ancestors....It has been noticed that 
some of them have taken to chipping 
stones to make them sharp—and then 
going around and slugging one an- 


JANUARY 1960 


other with them....There is a general 
feeling that this could develop into a 
very bad habit if it is not stopped in 
time...but no one seems to know 
quite what to do about it. And be- 
sides, some say that this new trick 
might be very useful against the 
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mastodons, the woolly mammoths, 
and the saber-toothed tigers....It has 
been decided to refer the whole 
question to a committee.... 

50,060 B. C. .. . There is a considera- 
ble stir over the new art movement 
—drawings of animals, etc., on the 
walls of caves....Mixed feelings on 
the matter....Some believe it is a 
good thing and will catch on....But 

















some women are grumbling that the 
menfolk “scratch up” their nice clean 
walls...they have been heard to 
complain, “Just imagine—a bunch of 
grown up Cro-Magnons acting like 
those disgusting old Neanderthals!” 
1360 B. C.... Tutankhamen has be- 
come king of Egypt....This is prob- 
ably all right, except that the re- 
porters keep misspelling his name.... 





Life in America in these times is richest in Mexico, among 
the Mayans whose cities shine in the sun with splendid buildings. 
Their neighbors to the north are still roaming the plains, the 
forests, and the great snow regions, catching their food as 
best they can, though some of them have learned to grow corn. 


060 B.C.... Japan has its first em- 
peror, Jimmu Tenno....People are 
wondering if that country will really 
get anywhere.... 

400 B.C... . A small war has broken 
out in Greece, between the Athen- 
ians and the Peloponnesians...if it 
goes on, it could lead to a real war.... 
160 B. C.... There was a good first 
night at the theater at Rome....The 
critics are raving about a new smash 
hit, The Brothers, by Terence.... 
608.C....As usual, Rome is noisy. 
...Julius Caesar has returned from 
Spain, and, along with Pompey and 
Crassus, has taken over the city.... 
Cicero is very nervous about all this 
—and with good reason.... 
@A.D....The Roman emperor is 
proving more of a disappointment 
every day...he seemed like such a 
fine, genial fellow when he started 
out... but if he keeps on the way he’s 
going, the name “Nero” will not be 
very popular.... 

160 A.D....200 A. D.... Nothing 
much to report.... 

360 A.D.... Julian, one of the late 
emperor Constantine’s sons, has been 
declared emperor of Rome....He im- 
mediately started a war with his 
brother, Constantius, but Constantius 
died before Julian could get at him. 
...Everyone feels that this was a low 


blow on the part of Constantius.... 

News comes from the East to the 

effect that the Japanese have invaded 
Korea—and that they have found that 
it is not an easy country to fight in.... 
460 A. D....560A.D.... 660 A.D. 
..- 700A.D.... These years seem to 
have gotten lost somehow.... Ever 
since the collapse of the Roman Em- 
pire, nobody seems to know just 
what is going on....It is a very con- 
fusing time.... 
860 A.D... . In England, Aethelbald, 
king of Wessex has died....He was 
felt to have been a disappointment to 
his father, since he refused to let him 
come back to Wessex after making a 
pilgrimage to Rome....There is talk 
that Aethelbald’s father tried to save 
face over this by moving to a hotel 
in Paris and telling everyone, “Wes- 
sex is a fine place to visit, but I 
wouldn’t want to live there.” 

In Constantinople there is great 
excitement....Small wonder, seeing 
that the Russians have suddenly 
shown up there...that language of 
theirs would scare anyone....Mean- 
while, King Boris I of Bulgaria has 
been bothering the Serbs, who have 
slapped him down severely...this 
should teach him a lesson, but prob- 
ably it won’t.... 

960 A.D....A nothing year.... 





America has had visitors—Norsemen who were blown off course 
from Greenland and landed on Nova Scotia. Some of them wandered 
down into Ontario and Minnesota. Meanwhile, the Huron, the Iroquois, 
the Sioux, the Blackfeet, and the Creeks continue their uncomplicated life. 


10600 A.D.... France has lost its 
King, Henry I, who died this year. 
...Most people feel that it’s a small 
loss...the City Hall mob always ran 
things anyway.... 

1160 A. D.... The new ruler of Jap- 
an is Taira Kiyomori....Some people 
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had objected to him but they are no 
longer with us.... 

1260 A.D.... China has a new em- 
peror, elected by the army...he is 
Kublai Khan....In Europe, it has not 
been a good year for the Teutonic 
Knights, who have just learned how 

















hard the Lithuanians can fight when 
they have to....What is confusing 
everyone is why the Germans don’t 
stay quietly at home instead of going 
into Prussia the way they’re doing. 
...And the Bohemian, Ottokar II, has 
gone into Hungary and taken the 
province of Styria away from them. 
...The Mongols have been trying to 
get into Egypt, but were walloped 
badly this year....In Italy there is a 
big feud going on between the Guelf 
and the Ghibelline families, and there 
has been a lot of very dirty fighting. 
...Such a year...so much trouble 
everywhere.... 
1360 A.D....England and France 
have declared a truce in their Hun- 
dred Years War—which hardly any- 
one can keep track of....All anyone 
knows is that it is costing too much 
money....France has had to pay Eng- 
land 3,000,000 gold crowns to get 
back their captured king, John II... 
there is some question as to whether 
this is a good bargain.... 
1460 A.D.... Everyone is worried 
about the furious expansion of the 
Turks...this year they have almost 
completed their capture of Greece.... 

The war in Greece is likely to 
have a very severe effect on the new 
’ “stock exchange” which the Belgians 
have opened at Antwerp...it is the 
first organization of its kind...we 
will watch to see how it works and 
whether any other countries will try 
the same thing.... 

England is still in turmoil because 
of the feud between the Lancaster 


and York families, and Richard of 
York has been killed this year....It 
is safer these days to wear some 
other flower than a rose, because 
with the Lancasters and Yorks run- 
ning amok, either a white rose or a 
red one can lead to unpleasant- 
ness.... 

From Spain, a birth announce- 
ment—Ponce de Leon.... 

1560 A. D.... France has a new king 
this year, Charles IX...he is ten 
years old....The Spaniards have de- 
cided that their country’s capital will 
be a town called Madrid....And in 
Naples, Italy, a novel organization 
has been formed, the first of its kind 
...it is an “Academy of Science”... 
doesn’t sound very sensible.... 

1660 A.D....A year full of good 
things....In India, the Governor of 
the Island of Banda has destroyed 
all the spice trees—a spectacular 
achievement in colonial administra- 
tion....But much of the really excit- 
ing news this year comes from Eng- 
land....The English have discovered 
a remarkable new beverage called 
“tea,” which they get from China.... 
And on January 1 Mrs. Samuel Pepys 
burned her hand preparing a dinner 
of turkey leftovers for herself and 
husband.... 

It is a large year in English poli- 
tics.... England has a king again, 
Charles II...his advisers are warn- 
ing him not to let his job go to his 
head, as happened to his unfortunate 
father....The new king is upset over 
the unsportsmanlike behavior of 


Colonel Lambert, whom he had im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London... 
the colonel bribed a servant to take 
his place in bed, then escaped from 
the Tower down a rope...he has 
since been recaptured, and the king 
will no doubt expect an apology for 
his conduct.... 

News comes of two teen-agers.... 
Young William Penn has entered 
Oxford. ...And at Woolsthorpe, 
young Isaac Newton is finishing his 
studies at Grantham Grammar 
School...it is said he will enter Cam- 
bridge next year...the boy has shown 
a flair for figures...but there is more 
interest in the fact that he is en- 
gaged to marry Miss Storey, step- 
daughter of the village apothecary.... 

Like England, Sweden has a new 
king, Charles XI....Until May of this 
year it looked as if the Swedes would 
end up being ruled by a Pole, John 
Casimir, but he has been persuaded 
to give up the idea....There are 
changes in Africa, too...two new 
kingdoms have arisen, Segu and 
Kaarta, but nobody knows quite 
where they are—and nobody seems 
to care.... 

The American colonies are un- 
happy with the Navigation Act the 
English Parliament passed this year 
...the English seem to want to mo- 
nopolize trade with the colonies... 
there is some muttering that this 
kind of thing could lead to unfriend- 
ly feelings between America and 
England, but this seems most un- 
likely.... 
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America is full of new faces. The French have been busy with the 


fur trade in Canada. The English have been growing tobacco in Virgima. 

Up in Massachusetts students are hard at work at their books 

in New England's first college, Harvard. 

As the decades have passed, the Colonies have grown and 
prospered all along America’s Eastern coast. Already the first movement 

westward has begun. Long-rifle pioneers have pushed through the Ohio 

Valley and have reached a distant river, the Mississippi. 
Europe, as usual, is full of war, and the sparks have 
blown across the water to the new world. The Colonies are 
helping England fight the French in Canada. 


1760 A. D.... The war rages on....It 
is generally felt now that the English 
will win....One of their generals, 
Jeffery Amherst, has just captured 
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Montreal....England has a new king, 
George III...perhaps he will be able 
to smooth out the difficulties be- 
tween England and the Colonies.... 
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A Colonial planter, Mr. George 
Washington, has been having troubles 
...he had been trying to buy 1806 
acres of land from a Mr. Clifton, who 
first made an offer to sell for £1050 
...later he reneged, saying that his 
wife would not let him sell...he final- 
ly agreed to sell the land—but for 
£1210....And Mr. Washington has 
taken a very dim view of the entire 
matter.... 

News from abroad is varied....Ger- 
many is in difficulties in its war with 
Russia and Austria...the Russians 
have burnt Berlin....The Russians 
appear to be on the move generaily 
...their explorer, Loshkin, has taken 
an expedition out into the Arctic 
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Circle to look for silver.... The Dutch, 
this year, are hot where the Rus- 
sians are cold...they have pushed 
their exploration of South Africa 
and have reached the banks of the 
Orange River.... 

In England there is important med- 
ical news....Dr. Stephen Hales has 
urged that prison be ventilated to 
reduce mortality from “jail fever”... 
Much more exciting is the announce- 
ment by Dr. Theodore Lobb to the 
effect that an excellent cure for pa- 





ralysis consists in applying a fresh 
egg yolk mixed with water.... 

Also in England . . . Dr. Samuel 
Johnson is hard at work on his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare...he is so busy 
that even Mr. Boswell sees little of 
him....News comes of the death of 
Charles Lawrence, which many in 
America will hear of without regret, 
since it was he who, a few years ago, 
expelled “Evangeline” and the other 
Acadians while he was governor of 
Nova Scotia.... 









































In the half century since the Revolution, America has become a 
land full of gold and oil, railroads and factories, rich farms and 
noisy cities. California is now part of the United States, but 
it is a long journey away, whether by the overland trail or by 
sailing vessel around South America. But travelers can at 
last go from New York to Chicago by railroad. 
But it has not been an easy time, and now, while President James Buchanan 
sits in the White House, dark forces are gathering across the land. 
The country is still at peace—but watchful, tense, and anxious.... 


100A.D....A very busy year 
everywhere....In the United States 
there are now 101 state banks....and 
in Missouri there is a family with 
two boys who will soon take an in- 
terest in these banks—Frank James, 


age 16, and his brother Jesse, three 
years younger.... 

The country is booming....Cotton 
production is up to 3,841,416 bales.... 
Farmers are screaming about the high 
wages farm hands are getting—up 








course).... 

Things are very lively in Chicago, 
which has grown into a roaring cen- 
ter of business and Sin and is burst- 
ing at the seams with a population 
of 100,000....The big Presidential 
convention is on at the Wigwam 
there... it is Lincoln against Doug- 

Some little distance from Chicago, 
in the back storeroom of a store at 
145 Main Street in Galena, Illinois, 
a thirty-eight-year-old clerk is 
working on the company ledgers...he 
will not vote this year, but it is known 
that he is for Douglas...his name is 
Ulysses S. Grant.... 

In London a lady of some experi- 
ence in her profession has opened a 
new school, the Nightingale Train- 
ing School for Nurses...its director 
is Miss Florence Nightingale, late of 
the Crimean War.... 

In Paris, Victor Hugo is working 
hard on Les Miserables—and having 
difficulties with it....And Franz Liszt 
has come to Paris to thank Napoleon 
III, the French emperor, for his ap- 
pointment as an officer of the Legion 
of Honor.... Another Frenchman is 
far from home....Ferdinand de Les- 
seps is in Cairo, trying to get the 
Suez Canal finished.... 

In Canada, at Montreal, a distin- 
guished visitor arrived to officiate at 
the ceremonies marking the comple- 
tion of an engineering feat, the mile- 
long Victoria Bridge...the visitor is 
“Baron Renfrew”’—who is actually 
the Prince of Wales, soon to be Eng- 
land’s Edward VII, traveling incog- 
nito....Also in Canada: two Canadian 
poets are born...Charles D. Roberts, 
at Douglas, New Brunswick, and 
John Frederic Herbin, at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia....And at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island is established 
a new school, Prince of Wales Col- 
lege and Normal School... 

The sports world is having its 
thrills and its ups and downs... . 
Baseball is on the move as the Ex- 
celsiors of Brooklyn, the first organ- 
ized team, run up a streak of fifteen 
straight wins...one of their victims 
was a new and little known team 
called the Philadelphia Athletics... 
nineteen-year-old Jim Creighton is 
the Excelsiors’ star pitcher....Foot- 
ball is not doing as well this year... 
it has been banned at both Harvard 
and Yale because it’s gotten too 
rough....But boxing is booming...in 
London, before a tremendous crowd 
of 2500, US champion John C. Hee- 
nan met England’s Tom Sayers in a 
bare-knuckle contest...in the thirty- 
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seventh round Heenan put a head- 
lock on Sayers...the Englishman’s 
fans rushed into the ring... the ref- 
eree declared a draw.... 

American business ‘s thriving.... 
On April 3, Harry Roff became the 
first rider for the new stagecoach 
line of Russell, Majors, & Waddell... 
their youngest employee is a four- 
teen-year-old boy, soon to be known 
as Buffalo Bill Cody....In New York 





there’s a good deal of excitement 
over the comeback of a_ business 
failure as P. T. Barnum reopens his 
American Museum-—star attraction, 
General Tom Thumb, late the sensa- 
tion of Europe. . . . Other folks are 
doing well, too....In Chicago the 
Chicago and North Western railroad 
has bought a new locomotive....A 
young man, George W. Gardner, has 
entered a small firm whose other 
partners are Maurice B. Clark and 
John D. Rockefeller...it is expected 
that this year the firm will make a 
profit of about $17,000.... 

As in any year, in 1860 people are 
dying and people are being born.... 
Among the births: William Jennings 
Bryan...Elmer Ambrose Sperry, who 
will invent the gyroscope . . . and 
Ernest Thompson Seton, who will 
invent “Raggylug” the rabbit, and 
“Lobo” the wolf....The year has had 
a crop of babies who will live to 
busy themselves with a sizeable war. 


...John Joseph (“Black Jack”) Per- 
shing...Raymond Poincare, who will 
be president of France while Per- 
shing is fighting there . . . Vittorio 
Emmanuele Orlando, who will work 
with Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd 
George when the fighting is over... 
James M. Barrie is born this year, 
but is not thinking of Peter Pan at 
the moment....A baby with a much 
different outlook has been born in 
Germany—Karl Haushofer, who will 
one day interest the German gen- 
eral staff and a certain Adolph Hitler 
in a strange theory called “geopoli- 
tics.”...Another new baby will have 
a quieter approach to life — Bliss 
Perry, who will teach at Harvard and 
edit the Atlantic Monthly. . . . The 
women are represented with strik- 
ing variety: to a farm family is born 
this year of 1860 a little girl, Anna 
Mary, who will later be better known 
as Grandma Moses... and there is 
Jane Addams, who will found Hull 
House in Chicago....In New England 
an interesting little girl has been 
born—Lizzie Borden...and with us 
now is a baby who by no stretch of 
the imagination can be called a bot- 
tle-baby—young Andrew Volstead.... 
At the other end of life’s thread are 
the inevitable departures... Charles 
Goodyear has died...and so has Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer, who all along 
felt that his luck would run bad 
anyhow. 

In Canada, 1860 is the last year 
for a man who led a double life—as 
a clergyman (Rev. Charles William 
Gordon) and as a novelist (“Ralph 
Connor’’)...and in England an Alfred 
Dickens dies, leaving a widow and 
five children to be supported by his 
brother, a well-known writer with a 
considerable family of his own to 


feed.... 





In America there is talk of divid- 
ing the land...and with many other 
things on his mind, Jefferson Davis 
takes time, on January 29, to attend 
an important ceremony—the. christ- 
ening of his son, Joseph Evan....A 
gentleman of distinction with an older 
boy, a cadet in military school, is 
General Sam Houston, the new gov- 
ernor of Texas....At the other end of 
the country, two summer visitors 
have come to Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, for the curative baths— 
Thomas Jonathon Jackson and his 
wife Anna, who has no idea that her 
dignified husband will soon be called 
“Stonewall”...and in New York a 
new poet spends some of his time 
helping the city stagecoach drivers 
collect their passengers’ fares...his 
name is Walt Whitman.... 

New things are being started in 
1860.... New colleges are being opened 
...Augustana College, at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota... Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary, at Rock 
Island, Illinois . . . also in Illinois: 
Quincy College, at Quincy, and 
Wheaton College, at Wheaton...and 
this year Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and Mechanics Col- 
lege hangs out its shingle... . New 
cities are being formed... Vladivo- 
stock has been established in Siberia 
by the Russians...and Valdosta has 
been established in Georgia by the 
Americans.... 

Two events of some significance 
have occurred this year....Plate glass 
has been invented...and in Egypt 
has been born one Saad Zaghdul 
Pasha...but both facts are almost 
completely overlooked in the excite- 
ment caused by a bit of political 
news: Abraham Lincoln has been 
elected 16th president of the United 
States. THE END 
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For most people in India, life has changed very 

little over the centuries: Bicycle rickshaws stil outnumber 
automobiles: illiterac UT] far Cxce aiks learning. 

Nevertheless, through the help of private age ncies such 

as Litera i] Village, more Indians than 

ever before are beginning to read and writ 





From these gates go 

teachers to all parts of India. 
Framed by the gate is the 

focal point of the campus—the 
House of Prayer for All Peoples. 
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HE LANTERN cast a tight circle of 

light around the young teacher 
as he entered the village. He sat down 
and spread out books, slates, and 
pencils. Soon a gaunt villager came 
out of the darkness and sat beside 
the teacher in the circle of light. A 
book was opened and the lesson 
began. 

On the page was printed one large 
word. An expression of pain and 
effort gathered on the villager’s face. 
He traced the word with his finger 
as though understanding could flow 
by touch. At last he said, “Ra.” The 
teacher nodded encouragement. Then 
the villager found the next letter, 
traced it again, and said, “Ma.” 
“Rama!” he exclaimed with bewild- 
erment and pleasure. “That’s my 
name!” 

Taking a pencil and slate, he labo- 
riously copied out the word. Then 
again and again with a flourish. 
“See,” he said, pointing proudly to 
his small accomplishment. “That's 
me! Once I was nobody. Now I am 
somebody!” 

Thus, in a moment of ecstatic 
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agony, one of India’s 320 million 
illiterates found his identity. He 
learned to recognize the symbols, 
meaningless before, that stood for 
himself. With patience, he will even- 
tually learn the functional uses of 
his language. Rama is one of thou- 
sands of Indian adults who learn to 
read and write because of Literacy 
Village, a unique school near Luck- 
now that prepares teachers to work 
with adult illiterates. Since 1953 
Literacy Village has sent trained 
teachers to all parts of India, supple- 
menting the government’s attempts 
to stamp out illiteracy. It is sponsored 
primarily by World Education, In- 
corporated, New York and World 
Literacy, Incorporated, Canada and 
almost wholly supported by contri- 
butions from private citizens of Can- 
ada and the US. 

Over-population, famine and pov- 
erty, religious differences, a different 
language for every state—all have 
contributed to India’s problem. No 
one factor accounts for it. In their 
time the British set up an educa- 
tional system, but unfortunately it 


(Text continued on page 28) 
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A CARE Literacy Kit, bound for 
an outlying village, holds essen- 
tials: slates and pencils, roll-up 
blackboard, seventy-five books, and 
a kerosene lamp for night classes. 


Puppets, cast as familiar 
village characters, educate 
and entertain. The puppet 
with hat and glasses depicts 
the familiar moneylender. 











Students’ days are divided between the classroom and 
workshop. They learn how to teach literacy, then how 
to instruct villagers to use it in everyday situations. 
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Trainee-teachers 
alternate at cooking 
and serving 

meals. A student 

sets out a lunch 

of rice, wheat 
pancakes, and beans. 


Quiet meditation in the House of 
Prayer for All Peoples gives students 
a daily break from study, which 
includes not only academic subjects but 
also home duties such as needlework. 








Gaining the confidence of 
the villagers is the teacher’s 
first task. On her roll-up 
blackboard she has written 


“Ram,” a popular name. 


Beneath a picture of 

Gandhi, a Literacy Village 
} teacher holds a class 

in the Lucknow slums. He 

uses Urdu, the language 

of Lucknow’s large 

Muslim population. 


Not long after dawn 

and before their jobs 

call them, villagers attend 
outdoor classes. They 

see and feel the words 

on slates, then pronounce 
them after their teacher. 





Often new readers found books too 
difficult—and too expensive. 

But when the Tin Trunk 

Library arrives, villagers borrow 
books and newspapers graded 

for their abilities. 


Homework for these Harijan village women 
means practicing their literacy skills while attending 
to the demands of family life. 





reached only a few. Today 80 per 
cent of the Indian people are illit- 
erate. 

When India gained her independ- 
ence in 1948, the British system was 
scrapped. Facing the new India was 
the task of catching up with lost cen- 
turies, not only in terms of econom- 
ics and politics, but in opening up 
minds that had lived so long behind 
the veiled curtain of the past. 

One of the first questions India 
had to answer was: Who should be 
educated with the limited funds 
available—youth only, or youth and 
adults together? Some educators felt 
that the situation was not urgent. 
They argued that literacy by itself 
was not enough, and India could 
rest, at least for the present, on what 
might be called “cultural literates.” 
These cultural literates, who could 
neither read nor write nor decipher 
the moneylender’s hieroglyphics, 
were nevertheless people of stature. 
They could repeat passages from the 
sacred writings, their knowledge of 
folklore was detailed, and their 
awareness of historical figures and 
movements was extensive. And they 
passed on the cultural heritage from 
generation to generation. 

With this faith in cultural literates, 
the government looked first to youth. 
Plans were introduced that when 
fulfilled in 1965 would provide free, 
compulsory education up to age four- 
teen. Expansion began everywhere— 
more secondary schools and univer- 
sities, more technical and vocational 
schools, more social and adult edu- 
cation schools were added. In 1956, 
nearly 70 per cent of the expanded 
facilities were devoted to the age 
groups between six and twenty-four, 
with the six to eleven group receiv- 
ing primary attention. The adult 


population was allocated but a small 
share of available funds. 

It became apparent to many, how- 
ever, that with India’s independence 
had also come increased responsibil- 
ity for each citizen. Cultural literacy 
was no longer enough. Consequently, 
many private agencies volunteered 
to teach adult illiterates. By 1958 
there were 130 agencies in the field 
throughout India, eleven village col- 
leges, and seventeen institutes of 
training. 

Literacy Village is one such 
agency. It is situated on the outskirts 
of Lucknow (population: 500,000), 
capital of Uttar Pradesh, in the 
Indo-Gangetic belt that has cradled 
great civilizations of the past. From 
a small pilot project started in 1953, 
Literacy Village has grown to a large 
campus, whose influence is felt all 
over India. 

That influence is due, in great 
measure, to the work of one Ameri- 
can woman. Seventy-eight-year-old 
Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher 
founded the school and is currently 
president of the sponsoring agency, 
World Education, Incorporated. 
When Mrs. Fisher came to India to 
work on literacy problems, she was 
well-acquainted with Indian affairs. 

“IT had lived in India for ten years, 
teaching and lecturing, and came to 
know Tagore and Gandhi well,” Mrs. 
Fisher recalls. “They told me they 
saw fine universities in the big cities 
but that nothing was done for the 
villagers. 

“Gandhi told me: ‘Go to the vil- 
lages. If you don’t help them, you 
won't help India.’” 

Mrs. Fisher gave the school its 
motto: “It is better to light one can- 
dle than to curse the darkness.” And 
it is Mrs. Fisher who has overseen 


the school’s growth from a one-room 
operation to a ten-acre campus. 

Set in the countryside, Literacy 
Village houses neat, red-brick class- 
rooms, hostels for 100 students, staff 
residences for nineteen teachers, a 
school of writing named: after the 
Indian poet Tagore, and an open air 
amphitheater. In the center of the 
campus is the simple and graceful 
House of Prayer for All Peoples. 
Within its octagonal walls is a bare 
prayer hall where Hindu, Sikh, Mus- 
lim, Parsi, Christian, or anyone may 
enter for prayer and contemplation. 

Literacy Village has trained, to 
date, nearly 4000 teachers. A staff of 
nineteen teaches a four-week cur- 
riculum, covering such subjects as 
literacy in socie’ education, literacy 
methods—including among others the 
picture association method and hand- 
writing — arithmetic, class organiza- 
tion, standards of literacy, and adult 
psychology. The trainees are also in- 
structed in rural sociology, commu- 
nity development, establishment of 
village libraries, and the use of fol- 
low-up literature. After a half day 
in the classroom, the students spend 
the second half in the workshop, 
where they learn to make and use 
puppets and other audio-visual de- 
vices. Experience has taught that 
villagers will often listen to what 
puppets say when they might not lis- 
ten to a teacher saying the sare 
things. In the evening the trainee- 
teachers go out into the villages to 
give their classroom techniques a 
practical test. Above all, they are 
exponents of “functional literacy,” 
which means not only the ability to 
read and write, but also the ability 
to understand and face up to the 
problems of today’s living and re- 
sponsibilities. 





rebuilt her school, 


which she ran until the outbreak of 








LADY WITH A mission...At an age when 
most women settle for a less active 
career, seventy-eight-year-old Welthy 
Honsinger Fisher maintains a demand- 
ing schedule. As founder of Literacy 
Village and president of its sponsoring 
agency, World Education, Incorporated, 
Mrs. Fisher is currently in the US rais- 
ing funds for the support of the school. 
Before long she will return to India and 
to Literary Village. It will be but one of many return trips 
to the Far East. 

After graduation from Syracuse University, Welthy Hon- 
singer went to China, where, in Nanching, she founded the 
famous Bao-Lin School for Girls. When the school burned, 
she returned to the US and raised funds to rebuild. Back in 
the Orient, Miss Honsinger was shipwrecked along with 
80,000 bricks and her piano from home when her fleet of 
rented junks capsized in an eleven-day storm. Chinese divers 
retrieved the bricks (but not the piano), and Miss Honsinger 





World War I. 

Following war service with the YWCA in France, Miss 
Honsinger returned briefly to the US as editor of a Metho- 
dist magazine. She met Methodist bishop Dr. Frederick Bohn 
Fisher at a church conference and again on a trip to India. 
They were married in New York in 1924. The Bishop and his 
wife returned to India, where they worked toward improving 
the lot of India’s outcastes. Believing that an Indian should 
occupy the Episcopacy of Calcutta, Dr. Fisher resigned in 
1930, and accepted a pastorate in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Since her husband’s death in 1938, Mrs. Fisher has visited 
most of the world, including travel and study in Africa and 
South America. And, of course, she carried on her husband’s 
work in India. In 1952 Mrs. Fisher was in India again, writing 
for new literates and finding Indian writers to do the same. 
A telegram brought her to Allahabad, where she was asked 
to take charge of a new school that was to train teachers 
for adult literacy. It was the beginning of Literacy Village, 
which in 1956 was relocated at Lucknow. 
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Only recently Literacy Village 
added to its repertoire by setting up 
a School of Social Writing to teach 
the art of writing readable social lit- 
erature. The idea for the school grew 
from the conviction that it was not 
enough to have a few trained writers 
on the campus to write books for 
new readers. If the India-wide de- 
mand for books in various languages 
was to be met, a whole battalion of 
new writers was needed to take over 
the task in various regions. Too 
often the newly literate found read- 
able books scarce and were unable 
to exercise their hard-won talent. 

To date, writers at Literacy Vil- 
lage have published more than thirty 
books on a wide variety of subjects— 
hygiene, health and sanitation, foods 
and nutrition, farming, and citizen- 
ship. One of these—Ham Sarkar Hain 
(We Are the Government)—won a 
national award and is used as a 
primer by literacy teachers. In all, 
some 300,000 copies of books written 
at Literacy Village have been dis- 
tributed at cost all over India. 

In five years Literacy Village has 
exploded the myth that an adult 
who learns to read is still some sort 
of a child who can understand only 
children’s books. Adults learn to 
read their language faster because 
they have a larger vocabulary and 
know the uses of languages. They 
have functional uses for their 
knowledge of language. For example, 
Mangalu, a young farmer of the vil- 
lage of Kanausi, said that he could 
now read and understand the uses of 
fertilizers, the value of green vege- 
tables towards a balanced diet, and 
how much he owes the moneylender. 
The women of his village agree that 
they have learned new recipes 
through reading and could write 
down the directions of the doctor for 
treating their sick children. 

The task of writing suitable lit- 
erature has had its moments of con- 
sternation. Books have to be readable 
but correct. When the first edition 
of Ham Sarkar Hain was published, 
the cover depicted four men, repre- 
senting the common man with his 
vote, holding up a ladder—the gov- 
ernment. “This is a bad book,” the 
villagers said. The literacy workers 
were baffled until a villager ex- 
plained: “The only thing that four 
men carry is a corpse.” The next 
edition included a fifth man—a happy 
number, since the panchayat, the 
village council, always has five mem- 
bers in India. 

Two more activities of Literacy 
Village are its newspaper, Ujala 
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(Light) and its Tin Trunk Library. 
Ujala, published weekly, has a circu- 
lation list of 5000, but in the villages 
copies pass from family to family, 
thus extending readership. Each 
trunk of the Tin Trunk Library con- 
tains fifty books selected for new 
readers. Students take the trunks 
into the villages for an afternoon of 
borrowing and reading. 

Literacy Village has had a far- 
reaching effect in India. Not only 
have its teachers gone out to all parts 
of the country, but other institutions 
also send students to study the tech- 


niques pioneered at the Village. En- 
couragement to continue their work 
comes often from Indian officialdom. 
They, like the workers of Literacy 
Village, realize that the school is not 
a cure-all for centuries of neglect. 
Yet, officialdom also recognizes the 
Village’s contribution to the India- 
wide attack on illiteracy. To the peo- 
ple of Literacy Village, however, it 
is not so much the “official” praise 
that makes the work worthwhile, as 
it is the knowledge that more Indi- 
ans, like Rama, are thinking of them- 
selves as “somebody.” THE END 





From these classrooms come teachers to fight adult illiteracy. And, like an 
ever-expanding circle of light, they train yet other workers to fight illiteracy. 
The village thus makes a two-fold attack on one of India’s urgent problems. 
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EMBERS OF MY FAMILY tell me 

that when I was a boy I had 
uncombed reddish hair and freckles, 
went barefooted all summer, and 
usually wore faded corduroy knick- 
erbockers and a frayed blue shirt 
(known then, even among boys, as 
a waist). I must have presented this 
picture on that warm day when I 
saw my first shell game in a down- 
town park in Decatur, Illinois. 

The fast-talking man was shifting 
the walnut shells around with eye- 
dazzling rapidity and then challeng- 
ing the adult yokels to pick the shell 
with the pea beneath it. I had never 
seen a shell game in operation be- 
fore. I knew nothing about the evil 
ways of the world and yet something 
caused me to pipe up in a shrill 
adclescent voice: “Maybe it ain’t 
under none ubbem!” (That is the 
way I talked when I was a kid; that 
is the way I still talk.) 

A silence fell on the proceedings 
and the man glared at me a long 
time and then delivered a loud pub- 
lic denunciation of me. “Ladies and 
genmun,” he said, “this here boy you 
see before you, this here miserable 
little boy, is gonna grow up to be a 
pessimist. He is already a pessimist, 
and he will grow up to be a worse 
one. And if you didn’t already know 
it, my friends, there is nothing on 
earth as low-down as a pessimist.” 
I feel sure that nobody in that audi- 
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ence knew what a pessimist was. 
Certainly I didn’t. I can remember 
that when the man first began di- 
recting his eloquence against me I 
felt a momentary glow, a warm sense 
of importance, but pretty soon I was 
cringing beneath his bitter tongue- 
lashing and I crept away from the 
scene, for the people were begin- 
ning to glare at me as if I were an 
anarchist. 

This experience remained strong 
in my memory, and eventually I 
looked up the word pessimist to find 
out what I was. I know that since 
that day I have been a pessimist in 
almost everything I do and for years 
I believed that shell-game man was 
responsible for my condition—that I 
was a pessimist because he called 
me one. But now I know better. I 
don’t necessarily want to be a pessi- 
mist; I never sat down and decided 
that I would be one. I’m pessimistic 
by nature; I believe that cynicism 
and skepticism and pessimism are 
characteristics that are not studied 
and deliberate—they are bred deep 
in the bone. The person possessing 
them cannot help it; it is the same 
as being a Socialist or a Barn Burner 
or a Zen Buddhist or the Life of the 
Party. 

The dictionary definition of pes- 
simism that fits me best is: “The 
tendency to expect misfortune or the 
worst outcome in any circumstances; 
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practice of looking on the dark side 
of things.” I am happy to know that 
the scientists who work with missiles 
enjoy this philosophy. They have, in 
their professicn’s jargon, a concept 
known as Murphy’s Law. Under 
Murphy’s Law, “if anything can pos- 
sibly go wrong, it will.” 

I contend that I lead a much more 
sensible life, because of my pessi- 
mism, than I would otherwise. I even 
am so bold as to say that I lead a 
more sensible life than my optimistic 
neighbors. I am always and forever 
anticipating misfortunes, large and 
small. I am constantly amused by 
people who have “premonitions” 
about airplanes crashing. We read 
in the newspapers that a man who 


was killed in a crash told his friends 
or his family before takeoff that he 
had a premonition of disaster. Or one 
of his friends or a member of his 
family had the premonition. Even 
the newspapers hint that there is 
something supernatural about these 
affairs. But I know better. I’m quite 
sure in my own mind that there is 
no extrasensory perception involved. 
Every time I climb into a plane I 
murmur a sad and silent farewell to 
the world. I feel quite certain that 
this is it, that this is the time I get 
it. And I have the same sensations 
each time I take friends or relatives 
to the airport and put them on a 
plane. I give each of them a final 
lingering look, knowing down deep 
that it is the last time I'll see them 
alive. 

What's good about this? You can't 
imagine how superbly elated I feel 
when they arrive safely at their des- 
tination. And me-—I feel absolutely 
ecstatic when I make it. 

To a somewhat lesser degree the 
same emotions are present when I 
start on an automobile trip. I pre- 
pare for every emergency that the 
human mind can possibly anticipate, 
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even though I know that such pre- 
cautions will never save me. I have 
flares that will guide rescue workers 
to the wreck of my car in the can- 
yon, and rope for getting out of in- 
accessible gullies; I carry knives and 
a hatchet and a first aid kit big 
enough to serve a small community 
hit by an earthquake. Even then I 
have a strong feeling that this is my 
final expedition, and I usually give 
my house a last affectionate look just 
before driving away from it. I must 
confess that I am not logical about 
my automotive premonitions; if I’m 
making only a short trip, say down- 
town to the grocery store, I don’t 
contemplate anything more serious 
than a concussion and perhaps a 
broken leg; if I’m driving merely to 
the corner, I figure on just a few 
minor cuts and bruises. 

I live in the country three miles 
from the nearest town. I always 
knew that some day my house would 
catch on fire. I always figured that 
it would burn to the ground and 
burn me and my family with it. In 
my anticipatory thinking I was cer- 
tain that when the dire moment 
came I would panic. Occasionally I 
would speculate on just how it 
would happen. How would it start? 
Would the roof take fire from the 
chimney? Would the nearby woods 
burn and throw flaming embers onto 
my house and set it afire? Would the 
electrical wiring be responsible? And 
what would I do when the fire was 
discovered? Would I faint dead 
away, or throw a fit, or just start 
running in a westerly direction? One 
thing I knew: my behavior in the 
crisis would be so shameful that I 
would stand embarrassed before the 
world. That is, if I survived. Which 
I wouldn't. 

And so one December morning it 
happened. The thermometer stood at 
ten above zero and a high wind was 
blowing. The house caught fire from 
a defective oil burner. My family 
still talks about how I behaved. I 
was noble, almost heroic. I took 
charge. I did everything exactly as 
it should have been done, and in the 
proper sequence. I telephoned for 
the fire department. I quickly in- 
structed my family in what to do for 
safety’s sake. I got the cars out of 
the garage where the fire was cen- 
tered, and I had a garden hose hooked 
up and playing on the flames before 
the first fire truck arrived. I'm in- 
clined to think that my pessimism 
was responsible for my exemplary 
behavior during the emergency. If I 
had never once thought of the possi- 


bility of fire, then I think I'd have 
been helpless when it came. 

My pessimism extends into my 
business. I write books and magazine 
articles. Whenever I finish the long 
rough job of writing a book, I sit and 
shudder, thinking of the horrible 
things the critics will say about it, 
thinking of how book buyers will 
ignore it from coast to coast. Thus, 
when I do get nasty reviews, they 
don’t bother me—I expected them: if 
I happen to get some praise, it comes 
as a surprise and makes me very 
happy. And if the book is a flop in 
sales, okay—I knew all along that it 
would be. On the other hand, if it 
should sell well and make me a lot 
of money, my pleasure is almost be- 
yond describing. I’ve written scores 
of magazine articles and short stories 
and each time I finish one of them I 
read it over and arrive at the con- 
clusion that no editor will be so 
stupid as to buy it. When an editor 
does, I’m the happiest man in forty 
square miles. 

I can give you a concrete example 
of how my pessimism works in my 
favor in the business world. One 
summer afternoon my agent tele- 
phoned me and told me to get a firm 
grip on something solid. Then he 
said, “Mike Todd has agreed to buy 
the movie rights to your novel for... 
hold on now!...one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“That’s nice,” I said. This was at a 
time when a hundred thousand dol- 
lars was almost top price for the 
movie rights to a book. “Listen,” I 
said, “I’m watching a hot ball game, 
and the Giants have the bases loaded. 
Let me call you back later on for 
the deiails.” 

My agent still tells people about 
my casual manner, my almost total 
lack of enthusiasm, my excitement 
over a baseball game in the face of 
such splendid news. Actually, it was 
my devout pessimism at work. The 
sum of a hundred thousand dollars 
was, and still is, almost astronomical 
to my mind, yet I knew what it 
meant. At the same time I didn’t be- 
lieve a word of it. Nothing on earth 
could ever happen that would fetch 
me a hundred thousand dollars all 
in a lump. So I went back to my ball 
game and put Mike Todd and his 
money out of my mind. 

Later on I had a meeting with 
Todd, and a contract was drawn, and 
signed by him, and then I signed it 
in my agent’s office. It was placed in 
an envelope and mailed, and the 
next step, on the following day, 

(see PESSIMISM page 69) 
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GOA 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ELL NOW, Kiwanis is a service 
"UY comidisutien — it says in large 
type—with primary emphasis on the 
spiritual. And this is approximate- 
ly January 1, the moment for in- 
ventory and for re-stocking the 
shelves. Moreover, this year is 
something extra in the USA; we’re 
going to need every bit of good 
sense we can dredge up, plus all 
you Canadian neighbors can lend 
us. Those facts are inextricably 
related. 

They mean, frankly, that Ki- 
wanis has a primary obligation, 
starting right now, to make intelli- 
gent voting a main avenue of serv- 
ice during 1960! 

Never before has our ballot meant 
so much. Oh, we get hopped up at 
every campaign, yes. But with so 
much at stake due to Communism, 
inflation, indebtedness, threat of 
atomic fallout, erupting population 
growth, emergency needs for 
schools and highways, we can’t just 
tote torches and beat drums while 
parading for fun this year. We can’t 
be satisfied with trivia — fatuously 
doing a little leg work, writing a 
few checks, giving a bit of time now 
and then, or having our secretaries 
do our “service.” In 1960 we must 
function as the community leaders 
this magazine proclaims us to be 
(see front cover). We must lead 
our communities not merely to the 
polls, but lead them there equipped 
with unprecedented knowledge on 
how to vote for the good of our re- 
spective states and provinces, our 
nations, and humanity as a whole. 

+ - 7 


“Burning a candle at both ends,” 
alleges Bill Preston, who doesn’t, 
“makes it twice as hard to keep a 
wife in the dark.” 
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“As I understand it,” says Judge 
Welly Pensinger of our traffic court, 
“a stupid driver is one who crashes 
into your bumper with the side of 
his car.” 


. * * 


There’s such a thing as too much 
confidence. Many a man feels a driv- 
ing need for religion, says Hadlen 
Cantril, only when he is assailed by 
serious doubts concerning his own 
ability to face personal problems or 
when events prove that he can no 
longer control his fate. 


+ * + 


No Kiwanian can close his mind 
to world problems — unless he’d 
rather have his mind at peace than 
the world. 
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I asked my Aunt Evie Dawson, 
who is crowding ninety down in a 
Texas village, how she had lived so 
long. Her ancient eyes twinkled as 
she explained—“The scrooch owl 
predicts death by scrooching near 
your window at night. But you can 
keep him away by turning your 
shoes upside down under your 
chair. I been doing it all my life.” 
I’m a-gonna try it. 


* * * 


“Grace,” says Henry N. Wieman 
of Chicago, “is the good which God 
puts into each concrete situation, 
above all that man can do or plan or 
even imagine.” 


— * _ 
Appearances can be very deceiv- 
ing. Bill Marshall bought one of 


those new men’s magazines and 
says all he could find in it was girls. 
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Our club in Phoenix drew a 
calamity howler as its speaker one 
week. He viewed everything with 
great alarm, saw nothing ahead but 
dire trouble. “What would you say,” 
he shouted, after thirty minutes of 
it, “if every river in our nation was 
about to dry up?” 

“I'd say,” came one answer in his 
dramatic pause, “go thou and do 
likewise.” 

* * * 


Notable Quote, especially for 
election year: 
If you want your father to take 
care of you, that’s paternalism. 
If you want your mother to take 
care of you, that’s maternalism. 
If you want Uncle Sam to take care 
of you, that’s socialism. 

If you want a dictator to take care 
of you, that’s communism. 

If you want to take care of your- 
self—that’s Americanism! 


* * 7 


No man is an island. But some- 
times when the tax collector: starts 
after him he wishes he were. 


* * + 


Counsel for All Key Club and 
Circle K members, also for any new 
Kiwanians: If in your business ca- 
reer you hope to step into a man’s 
shoes, remember that the success- 
ful men never wear loafers. 


* . * 


“Inflation is a hidden tax,” says 
Sam Pettengill; “with no exemp- 
tions or deductions. It is the cruel- 
est tax of all because it falls on the 
poorest the hardest.” 


* 7. * 


Any man too lazy to think for him- 
self should get married. 


* * + 


Nothing will ever be attempted 
if all possible objections must first 
be overcome. 


—Samuel Johnson 


+ * * 


Do you gentlemen know why 
more American families don’t own 
giraffes? It’s because no merchant 
has ever thought of offering them 
for ten dollars down and a dollar 
a week. 

* *& 


Memo to Chicago Kiwanis head- 
quarters: The time has come when 
we need a new membership classi- 
fication—solar energy expert. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY 


On a spring-touched February morning in 
Washington, D.C., in 1955, the president of 
Kiwanis International and the members of his 
Board entered the famous blue and white oval room 
that is the office of the President of the United 
States. There, on behalf of Kiwanians 
everywhere, the president of Kiwanis 
International presented a “pledge of rededication 
to the President of the United States’”’—a 
document in which Kiwanis pledged itself 
“through the rededication of each of its members 
...to an ever broadening impact upon the needs 
of the people of this nation.” A few months 
later, an identical presentation was made 
to the Prime Minister of Canada. The occasion for 
the twin presentations was the Fortieth 
Anniversary of Kiwanis. 

Now, midway through our fourth decade, it 
becomes abundantly evident that we are 
living up to our promise. Last year, and again 
this year, our themes have dealt with this most 
vital task that an individual can assume—that 
of accepting individual responsibility. 

Last year our theme was “Build Individual 
Responsibility.” This year it is “Freedom 
Is Up To You.” Thus have Kiwanians 
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truly rededicated themselves to an ever-broadening 
impact upon the needs of the people of the 
nations in which we serve. 

Now we are embarking upon new and 
challenging programs of serviceable action. Each 
of these, as in the CQ Program, has as its very 
basis the willingness of the individual to 
“vate his citizenship standing” and then adjust 
his actions so that by voice and deed he 
will be a force in the affairs of his community 
and his nation. 

In five more years will come the Golden 
Anniversary of Kiwanis, and the committee that 
is planning for it even now has given serious 
consideration to emphasizing in that 
anniversary year the assumption of personal 
goals of service and achievement by 
every individual Kiwanian. 

As our pledge to this Forty-fifth Anniversary 
of Kiwanis, let us resolve that we shall 
continue to build upon those foundations 
so vital to the continued strength of our two 
great nations—that we shall Build Individual 
Responsibility. Let us know that we are those 
foundations of freedom, for it is as true today as 
ever before that—FREEDOM Is Up To YOU. 
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Illustration From The Widening Path 


PURCHASE 


IWANIS INTERNATIONAL will be 

forty-five years old on January 
21, 1960. It has reached middle-age, 
and is settled seturely on its chosen 
course. Forty-one of these years 
have been characterized by unity of 
purpose and increasing service. But 
the first four—from 1915 to 1919— 
were years of struggle for identity. 

The original purpose of Kiwanis 
was far different from the one as we 
know it. Clubs for the first four years 
were organized to promote social and 
business intercourse among its mem- 
bers, and to advertise the members 
and their businesses. Businessmen 
attended meetings to meet other busi- 
nessmen, and at first few of them 
thought of little else. Later, more 
and more members became skeptical 
of the reason for Kiwanis and its 
motto, “We Trade.” At that time, 
Allen S. Browne was official club 
organizer. 

The name of Allen Simpson 
Browne is not familiar to most 
Kiwanians. Yet, had it not been for 
Browne and his organizational tal- 
ents, it is possible that there would 
be no Kiwanis today. The names of 
other Kiwanis founders and early 
leaders are easily recalled — Joseph 
G. Prance, Donald A. Johnston, 
Harry A. Young, George Haas, 
Charles Cowdin, George Eyster, Ottie 
Robertson, and others. But Browne 
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—whose brainchild was Kiwanis— 
passed into comparative oblivion. Be- 
fore he did, however, he was perhaps 
the most important man in Kiwanis 
—and certainly the most controver- 
sial. 

By training a lawyer and by choice 
a professional organizer, Browne was 
known to friends as a forceful, self- 
confident salesman. It was his idea, 
in late 1914, to create a fraternal 
organization of Detroit business and 
professional men. His friends were 
quick to sign membership cards—and 
to turn over to Browne the entire 
membership fee. Browne’s first cards 
read “Benevolent Order of Brothers.” 
When a few objected to being called a 
“BOB.” Browne cast about for a bet- 
ter name. “I went to the office of 
C. M. Burton, historian of the City 
of Detroit,” wrote Browne, “and 
secured several suggestions of In- 
dian words among which were the 
words ‘Nun Kee-wan-nis,’ from 
which I evolved the word or name 
Kiwanis.” It was a rough equivalent 
of an Indian term meaning “We 
Trade.” In Browne’s estimation of 
the new organizationand indeed as 
he defined it—Kiwanis was a fit- 
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Delegates to the 1919 
convention at Birmingham 
had a choice: to buy Kiwanis 
or to allow control 

to remain with one man 


ting name, for Browne thought of 
the club as a sort of reciprocal trade 
alliance, formed to promote better 
business opportunities. 

On January 7, 1915, Joe Prance, a 
merchant tailor in Detroit, took a 
pen from Allen Browne and signed 
the first application that read “Ki- 
wanis Club.” Kiwanis was underway, 
and the Detroit club was chartered 
by the State of Michigan on January 
21, 1915. But trouble was inherent in 
the structure of the new club. Many 
members, listening to Browne and 
hearing the motto, “We Trade,” 
thought of the club strictly as a 
means to improve their businesses; 
others wanted Kiwanis to offer fel- 
lowship and service rather than pro- 
fits. And a good many were looking 
askance at Browne, into whose pocket 
went the membership fee. 

Late in July of that year Browne 
went to Cleveland to organize 
Kiwanis Club No. 2. From the Cleve- 
land club he secured a contract that 
improved his rights in the Kiwanis 
movement even more than the con- 
trol granted him in Detroit. Browne 
now owned the sole right to organize 
new clubs anywhere in the US or 
Canada. Some argued that Kiwanis 
should disassociate itself from 
Browne; others claimed that without 
Browne there would be no Kiwanis 
and certainly no rapid expansion of 
Kiwanis. 

As Kiwanis grew during the next 
few years, so did dissatisfaction with 
the Kiwanis-Browne agreement. 
Several arrangements were tried; 
none satisfied either Kiwanis or 
Browne for very long. When, on July 
1, 1918, O. Sam Cummings, as the 
first full-time International secretary, 
opened a Kiwanis office in Chicago, 
Allen Browne, as International or- 
ganizer, continued to operate from a 
Buffalo, New York office. 

Kiwanis was a growing organiza- 
tion of 138 clubs and 15,500 members 
when it convened at Birmingham, 
Alabama in May, 1919. Also growing 
was an awareness that Kiwanis was 
about to declare its independence. 
Secretary Cummings urged the con- 
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eliminate once and for all 


of the “We 


vention to 
the original 


precepts 


Trade” policy. During the convention 
a special committee composed of 
eight Board members—Henry J. 
Elliott, J. Mercer Barnett, Harry E. 
Karr, Louis M. Hammerschmidt, 
George H. Ross, Edwin Forbes, 
Orville Thorpe, and Dr. Miles 


Williams—negotiated with Browne, 
who was reluctant to leave Kiwanis 
Finally a price was agreed upon and 
1 contract drafted. Stripped of its 
legal terminology, it specified that 
upon receipt of $17,500 Browne would 
surrender to the organization “the 
use of the word Kiwanis or any idea 
connected therewith” and “sever all 
at any time ex- 


” 


relations that have 
isted between the parties hereto.... 

At 2 a.m. on May 21, Browne and 
Kiwanis Board members affixed sig- 
natures to the document. It was 
agreed that $17,500 was to be paid 
in cash—and within one day. At 10 
am. the next morning assembled 
delegates listened to an account of 
the negotiations with Browne. Since 
at that time contained 
only a few thousand dollars, the 
Board recommended raising the fund 
needed through loans subscribed and 
advanced on the convention floor. At 
that point members took out check- 
books, and within thirty minutes 
Kiwanis had bought itself 


the treasury 


Tue purcuase of Kiwanis by itself 
was a milestone in the organization's 
history. Even though most clubs 
quickly realized that a mutual inter- 
est in increased business could not 
justify their existence, the 1919 pur- 
chase once and for all demonstrated 
the membership’s determination to 
be a organization—and to 
govern itself. The Birmingham deci- 
sion proved sound. Within one year, 
the loan was repaid with interest; 
Kiwanis stood on its own feet,with a 
new birth of freedom. It needed, how- 
a guiding motto. “We Trade” 
was gone. When the delegates left 
the meeting room in Birmingham, 
they looked at a blackboard on which 
were chalked the words “We Serve.” 
But it was not until the next conven- 
tion, a year later in Portland, Oregon, 
that the delegate body officially 
adopted “We Build.” 

In the same room at the Tutwiler 
Hotel where the Birmingham pro- 
ceedings took place forty years ago, 
and where the Birmingham club still 
Alabama district at its 
last September erected 
a bronze tablet to commemorate this 
THE END 
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historic event. 


s tae US anp Canapa were put- 
ting away the tools of war, 
Kiwanis declared its independence 
at Birmingham in 1919. It was the 
end of a turbulent, transitional era 
for the world—and for Kiwanis. A 
new, prosperous decade was dawn- 
ing. With the freedom of action sug- 
gested by self-ownership, Kiwanis 
faced the 1920’s with an unexploited 
potential. Appropriately enough, at 
the Portland, Oregon convention in 
1920, Kiwanis adopted its first auth- 
orized motto—“We Build.” With the 
broad guidelines of action set up by 
their motto, Kiwanians began build- 
ing, in strength of membership and 
in service to the community. 


THE ROARING TWENTIES 


Tue 1920's were exciting days. The 
economies of the US and Canada 
boomed. People were saying, “Any- 
thing goes!” Kiwanians had objec- 
tives, however. They wanted to go 
places and do things in particular. 
With automobiles no longer a rarity 
or luxury but with few roads avail- 
able, Kiwanis clubs found a project. 
Some made good roads with shovels 
and muscles; others prompted legis- 
ation to build and finance new roads. 

As industry and agriculture grew, 
clubs saw the need for better town- 
country relations and developed pro- 
grams to fill that need. A new interest 
in the beautification of the city and 
environs caught Kiwanian imagina- 
tions, as did the need for “Safety 
First” programs. 

There were other milestones, too— 
1920: first issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, with Roe Fulkerson as editor; 
1921: US—Canada Day adopted; 1922: 
Board adopted first yearly Objec- 
tives; 1924: permanent Objects 
adopted and Kiwanis Club Interna- 
tional became Kiwanis International; 
1925: first Key club organized at 
Sacramento, California and the first 
of more than thirty good-will memo- 
rials erected at Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, British Columbia; 1929: 95 
per cent of all clubs reported under- 
privileged child projects. 

It was during this decade that 
Kiwanis grew to maturity. The score- 
board of clubs and membership re- 
flected a new confidence: 1919—138 
clubs and 15,500 Kiwanians; 1929— 
1812 clubs and 103,283 Kiwanians. 
It was a maturity and confidence that 
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were to be tested by fire during the 
next decade. 


THE DEPRESSION YEARS 


Biack Tuespay, October 29, 1929 
reached into almost every US and 
Canadian home. It marked the end of 
another era. It also marked, for a 
time, the end of Kiwanis growth. 
But even as the hard times wore on 
and membership dropped, Kiwanis 
was moving forward in its concepts 
of service. 

Responding to the times, clubs ini- 
tiated programs of aid to industry 
and business and assistance to the 
needy. Emphasis shifted to counter- 
acting effects of the depression—proj- 
ects to build morale, support schools, 
to stabilize employment, and promote 
government economy. There was also 
an increasing awareness that Kiwan- 
ians could provide leadership for 
civic improven::nt. Across the con- 
tinent they helped secure federal 
and community building, improved 
mail re train service, water and 

systems, parking and traffic 
poser lange and bonds for bridges 
and highways. In 1936, for example, 
30,000 separate civic projects gave 
validity to the year’s theme—“Ki- 
wanis Builds Better Communities.” 

The depression decade also saw 
the adoption (1931) of a “Boys and 
Girls Work” objective and increasing 
aid to boy scouts. The first Kiwanis- 
sponsored Circle K club was formed 
in 1936 at Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington. Kiwanis in- 
volvement in vocational guidance 
expanded rapidly, as did support of 
churches programs. And even while 
many were questioning government, 
Kiwanis was initiating its far-reach- 
ing “I am an American Day” in 1933. 

By 1934 the crisis in membership 
was over. Steady growth began again. 


- Kiwanis International counted 2000 


clubs in 1938. But another era ended 
in 1939. Europe erupted and Canada 
went to war. 

THE WAR YEARS 


Wuen Worvp War II began, the mem- 
bership, energies, and resources of 














when. war came to the US in 1941, 
International President Charles S. 
Donley mobilized the resources of 
Kiwanis over a nationwide radio 
hookup and arranged a meeting of 
the leaders of major service organi- 
zations in order to make the fullest 
use of the service clubs’ resources. 

While carrying on programs that 
had almost become synonomous with 
Kiwanis, the organization extended 
itself into areas directly concerned 
with the war. Clubs organized and 
directed scrap metal and rubber 
drives. They planted Victory gardens 
and urged others to do likewise. They 
entertained troops and directed blood 
donation campaigns. And the huge 
amount of money raised on war bond 
drives will never be known. 

At Cleveland in 1942, the last full 
convention until the war’s end, 
Kiwanis pledged itself to “Morale 
Building for the War Effort.” With 
a vigorous program attuned to the 
wartime needs of the US and Canada, 
Kiwanis continued te grow rapidly 
as the world looked toward peace. 


THE POST-WAR YEARS 


Peace in a broken world created still 
further challenges for Kiwanis. To 
Americans and Canadians, it became 


increasingly apparent that a free 
nation’s well-being depends as much 
on individual action as it does on 
collective strength. The advance of 
science, tremendous growth of popu- 
lation, and threat of communism each 
created new problems as the world 
moved rapidly from the Atomic Age 
to the Space Age. 

Kiwanis expanded to meet the 
needs, not only in membership but 
in area covered. In 1946, clubs were 
established in Alaska and the Yukon 
Territory, and a year later in Hawaii. 
Total membership pushed beyond 
150,000. Two series of public affairs 
folders, in 1948, reached far beyond 
that membership: more than 16 mil- 
lion copies of “It’s Fun to Be an 
American” and “It’s Great to Be a 
Canadian” were distributed, both 
emphasizing the benefits of a free US 
and Canada. The first Kids’ Day, 
with 1239 clubs participating, was 
held in 1949; Kiwanians inaugurated 
in Washington, D.C. the same year 
the first ‘of its biennial Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinners and in alternate 
years the Kiwanis Parliamentary 
Luncheons in Ottawa. 

During the 1950’s, an increase in 
the average age focused Kiwanis at- 
tention on the problems of senior 


Karty in the history of Kiwanis, it was recognized that a 
firm line of leadership was needed from the International organization to the 


clubs and their members. As Kiwanis was divided into 


districts and district governors were elected, a training 


program was devised—of which a crucial part was the 
International council meeting at Chicago. 


In January, 1921 the first such meeting 


PATTERNS 


was held for the district governors, the 
International Board of Trustees, and 
the past presidents. The following year, 
International committee chairmen also 
attended and, as the years passed, district 
secretaries also were invited to the 
International council. Instruction for 
the governors is still the primary purpose 
of the meeting. The Board of Trustees, 
past International presidents, and International chairmen 
all take part in teaching a practical course in 
Kiwanis leadership. The Leadership Training committee provides 
a thorough plan of training that is carried out in 
successive steps on the district, division, and club levels. In this manner the Theme, 
Objectives, and committee programs become effectively translated 


each year into activities at the community level. These 


programs keynote the work of 4675 clubs; their wording 
reveals what needs to be done. 


DECEMBER 1959 @ 
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citizens, just as the increase in popu- 
lation focused attention on the de- 
mand for new schools and more 
teachers. Kiwanis responded in both 
areas. Farm/City Week, as first co- 
ordinated by Kiwanis in 1955, was 
a idgical extension of objectives 
already practiced by clubs for more 
than thirty years. And much of the 
post-war resurgence of interest in 
religion reflected wide-spread efforts. 
These same years produced impres- 
sive growth in both Key and Circle 
K clubs. 

During years when the North 
American way of life appeared 
threatened, clubs gave emphasis to 
patriotic activities. In 1952 the “Ballot 
Battalion” idea caught on, and two 
years later 6 million “Minuteman” 
pamphlets sought to strengthen our 
two national heritages. And the 1959 
theme—“Build Individual Responsi- 
bility”—called upon each Kiwanian, 
each American, each Canadian, to 
more earnestly consider the increas- 
ing problems of a complex age. 

The year 1960 marks the beginning 
of a new decade. “Freedom Is Up To 
You” is the compelling theme for 
this administrative year. As always 
before, new challenges must be met. 
The times call for action. 


THE END 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WORK “Certainly we cannot have much suc- 
cess in directing our youth in the manner of personal conduct 
unless we ourselves live exemplary lives....We must do our 
utmost to direct our youth toward proper respect for our 
heritage, our way of life, our system of government, our laws, 
our religions, and our economy....Let us give our youth an 
opportunity to help others less fortunate....In an effort to 
increase better understanding among the youth of the world, 
let us sponsor exchange students and encourage correspond- 
ence between our youth and the youth of other countries.... 
There are such potential dangers as corrupting literature, 
molestation of children, the use of narcotics and alcohol, 
which must be recognized as dangers and must be fought 
openly....One of the greatest needs today is to instill into 
the minds of our youth an intense desire to excel intellectu- 
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ally—to have an intellectual curiosity that suggests some 
higher standard than meeting minimum requirements for 
graduation. Our need here is specific, particularly when 
comparisons are made with the youth of other countries. As 
a practical program that has this as its chief objective, we 
recommend to you the “Achievement Team Project,” which 
is a working combination of Kiwanis, schools, and individuals 
and which is a method for giving prompt recognition to our 
students who excel scholastically or who excel as citizens.” 
Wizsur C. Miter, Polk City, lowa, Chairman 


CIRCLE K CLUBS “Incorporated into our program is a goal of 
500 Circle K clubs by our fiftieth anniversary. We now have 
about 250 among the 2000 institutions of higher learning in 
our two countries. This goal is only forty-five new clubs for 
each academic year until we meet in Detroit in 1965, and it is 
an entirely reasonable goal because last year fifty-six new 
clubs were built. But this goal will not be achieved unless 
each district does its part to sponsor new Circle K clubs.” 

Iavin C. CHAPMAN, Fullerton, California, Chairman 


KEY CLUBS “As a sponsoring group, the sole, the only, respon- 
sible party in Key Clubbing is Kiwanis. To dodge this respon- 
sibility is to break faith with those schools that have opened 
their doors to Key Clubbing. We propose that you make pos- 
sible a district Key Club history, not for district purposes or 
achievements, but to open to the individual Key Club an op- 
portunity to record and present its heritage in a district com- 
pilation. These young men have made their history, and they 
should compile it, write it, and edit it...with Kiwanis counsel.” 
James W. Putnam, Hi-Noon, Emporia club, 

Emporia, Kansas, Chairman 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE “Never before...has it been more impor- 
tant to help young people with their choice of vocations, 
professions, or occupations. Those who are in high places in 
our governments, industry, and professions have been bom- 
barding us...with the cold facts concerning our needs for 
security, leadership, and creative manpower. While every 
age or period in our history has been different and has chal- 
lenged our people, many agree that the present ‘demands for 
tomorrow’ are challenges we cannot afford to refuse or fail 
to meet face-on.” 

James M. Mo er, Charles Town, West Virginia, Chairman 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION “If we understand one another’s 
problems, they become easier to solve. Farm visits, forums, 
panel discussions, participation in agricultural fairs and soil 
conservation field days are the kinds of activities that will 
bring about this better understanding....Kiwanis clubs have 
a grand opportunity to promote agricultural achievement 
award programs. Everyone likes praise and recognition for 
worthwhile accomplishment. Let’s give credit where credit is 
due....Farming is one of the most dangerous occupations that 
exist today. Safety is an attitude, and we can help bring 
about the right attitude on the part of all....A healthy agri- 
culture and sound conservation program gives strength to 
our two countries, to their prosperities, their security, to a 
continuing peace, and their contributions to the strength 
of the world.” 

THeEoporE H. FensKE, Saint Paul, Minnesota, Chairman 





PUBLIC AND BUSINESS “Have you ever in a moment of reflec- 
AFFAIRS—CANADA tion rated your citizenship qualities 
against the ideal citizen in your community? I know you 
have, and at that moment you were unconsciously rating your 
CQ, or Citizenship Quotient. It is the hope of our committee 
that the catchy phrase “What is my CQ?” will be on the lips 
of every Kiwanian during 1960, and that through our interest 
it will spread across our country and build a more responsible 
citizenship. 

“Alcoholism has become a problem that is sapping the moral 
fiber of our nation. Just as signboards on our highways point 
out the hazards of excessive speed, so we, in asking our clubs 
to recognize and acknowledge the dangerous trend in the in- 
crease in alcoholism, are secunding a note of caution in the 
hope that through our efforts this trend can be checked. 

“One half of the free world goes to bed hungry every night. 
Many of these people are existing on a diet of less than 700 
calories a day. Many are members of civilizations founded 
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ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS “Much consideration should be given to 
what should be reported and how it should be reported on 
the form sent each club in December....Many reports come 
without showing the activities on which they are to be rated. 
Many other reports come in with such notes as: ‘One of our 
members served on a troop committee of scouts sponsored by 
the PTA.’ Or some member might be managing a Little 
League baseball team sponsored by one of the city’s mer- 
chants....These things are expected of Kiwanians, and, of 
course, no credit can be given for this type of reporting.” 


long before ours. This is fertile ground for the spread of com- 
munism. If we wish to prevent these people coming within 
the communist orbit, we must assist them in raising their 
standard of living.” 


MELBourRNE R. Ossorne, East York club, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Chairman 


PUBLIC AND BUSINESS “What will I as an individual do dur- 
AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES ing 1960 to make -certain that, if 
America grows weaker, it will not grow weaker because as 
an individual I have been indifferent to the effort? In search- 
ing for a plan of action that will make every Kiwanian (and 
our dream is, every American citizen) ask himself this basic 
question, your committee has determined that our first 
emphasis in 1960 will be our CQ program. 

“We are interested in the welfare of our people. In the case 
of our safety programs and our civil defense programs we are 
concerned with the preservation of life itself. Emphasis will 
concern itself with several areas: safety, the National Shelter 
program, senior citizens, the mentally ill, and even others. 
Here we cannot say that Kiwanians, generally speaking, have 
been indifferent. Our record of accomplishment is good. But 
...efforts in all these areas must be strengthened.” 

T. Hiram Stantey, Columbus, Georgia, Chairman 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN “I have an idea that congregations 
THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS have more to do than just congre- 
gate. We as laymen have more to do than pass the plate on 
Sunday and then ‘pass the buck’ on Monday. We must make 
everyone conscious of keeping Christ in our family observ- 
ance of Christmas, of promoting church attendance through 
a variety of programs, of providing scholarships for religious- 
centered careers, of appropriately observing...Easter, Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week, Thanksgiving, and Christmas....” 

W. Crypbe Grass, Louisville, Kentucky, Chairman 


SamuEt A. Waener, Erie, Pennsylvania, Chairman 
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ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP “... Kiwanis history is going to de- 
pend upon what is done about membership....The entire life- 
line of Kiwanis is dependent upon membership. When a 
member personally sponsors a new Kiwanian and accepts a 
continuing responsibility for the new Kiwanian, the sponsor- 
ing member is entitled to wear the Circle of Distinction. The 
circle is to be worn with his button...bright red to comple- 
ment the blue and white in the Kiwanis button and together 
to represent the national colors of our two great countries. 

“We must continue emphasis on perfect attendance, but we 
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must also recognize the attainment of realistic attendance 
achievement among members who are unable to maintain 
100 per cent attendance.” 

Derrat L. CLarx, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Chairman 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS “Traditionally, inter-club relations has 
three phases. First is the inter-club visit, an unannounced 
visit by two or more members of one club to another. Second 
is the inter-club meeting, jointly planned by two clubs in 
advance. The third phase of inter-club activity includes at- 
tendance at divisional meetings, visits of district and Inter- 
national officers, visits by members of International commit- 
tees, attendance at conventions, and special occasions such as 
charter nights and club anniversaries....Let’s take down the 
fences; let's cross the lines and boundaries. The only incen- 
tive needed is the good-neighbor way in friendship and 
fellowship.” J. Eart Scuiupp, Capital City, Denver club, 

Denver, Colorado, Chairman 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP “The committee chairman 
and the committee members are the measure of the worth of 
the club. Each new member will learn this healthy fact of 
committee strength equaling club strength if he is brought in 
and given the benefit of personal sponsorship—the thorough 
personal sponsorship that takes the new member through 
orientatiun, induction, and lively membership. Under such a 
program the old member keeps himself in a state of education 
and re-education as he takes on the responsibility of teach- 
ing. The new member matures and himself becomes active 
at all times.” 

Perer Nosie Lomsarp, m.d., Silver Spring, Maryland, Chairman 


NEW CLUB BUILDING “Today there is a greater need than ever 
before for the services that Kiwanis renders. The enormous 
increase in population, its migration to ‘suburbia’ developing 
entirely new communities, plus the trend of the times cre- 
ating profound problems and needs that only unselfish service 


and donations of the heart can remedy, are reason and in- 
centive enough for us to build new clubs. We are rightfully 
proud of our progress in the attainment of our present num- 
ber of clubs. Yet, when measured against our neglected 
potential, we are actually in a slumbering infancy.” 

Dr. Frep R. Metone, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 


Chairman 


PROGRAMS AND MI'SIC “There are many sources of information 
on programs and music, such as the pamphlets obtainable 
from the General Office. Better yet, there is the publication 
‘Kiwanis Clubs are Featuring,’ which is sent to clubs every 
three months. However, one uf the most inspiring ideas that 
has come along in three years is that of ‘Program Sharing.’ 
Program sharing...involves the giving and receiving of in- 
formation on good programs between clubs. The law of aver- 
ages indicates that every club will find some good programs.” 

Georce L. Tempe, Clayton, New Jersey, Chairman 


PUBLIC RELATIONS “To handle the public relations program, to 
see that both external and internal public relations are given 
proper emphasis, and to see that the Kiwanis public relations 
goals are constantly kept in view, Kiwanis clubs need public 
relations chairmen. Kiwanis districts need them too. One man 
in. each club and in each district must constantly concern 
himself with seeing that the public relations program really 
works.” Martin T. Wiecanp, Washington, D.C., 

Chairman, Board Committee on Public Relations 


RESOLUTIONS “Our resolutions are a declaration of our ideals 
and of our intentions for the immediate future. However, in 
planning resolutions it is important that we sort out ideas 
that may be too visionary or impractical and see that they are 
eliminated....Frequently there is a tendency to have resolu- 
tions that are too general and that have the effect of support- 
ing that which is good and rejecting that which is evil. We 
may take it for granted that Kiwanians do support good and 
reject evil and need not state so in general terms. Our reso- 
lutions should have a practical character and be capabie of 
being put into effect.” 

Rapu D. Srezie, Chatham, Ontario, Chairman 





REMARKS BY PRESIDENT-ELECT, J. 0. TALLY, JR., FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, AT THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


“Ever stnce Voltaire wrote Candide the world has laughed and 
scorned the picture he presented of a spurious philosopher 
proclaiming that everything was for the best in this, the best 
of all possible worlds, during the course of an intensive but 
short career leading from discomfort to danger to destruction. 

“In spite of the world’s notice of Voltaire’s lesson, it is not 
at all certain that the world has learned the lesson. 

“We who are charged with Kiwanis leadership may not have 
learned it. Our favorite diversion is constantly to proclaim 
how much Kiwanis has done and how good a job every 
Kiwanis leader is doing and that it is truly great to be a 
part of such fellowship. 

“We have been occupying a bed of ease while, all about us, 
the situation has been falling out of bed. 

“Our leadership is faltering. When I speak these words I 
am speaking not of individual leaders past or present but in 
terms of an indictment that can be brought against all of us. 
I am persuaded that one reason for this may be a single 
criterion for leadership of so-called sincerity. I have always 
been suspicious of any person of whom the whole world 
promptly and primarily says, “He is so sincere.” 

“Of course when we say of someone that he is sincere, we 
wish to say that he is doing a good job. But the truth is 
more likely to be that we cannot bring ourselves to say that 
he is doing a good job, and so we pick the only complimen- 
tary thing we may say. More often than not if the only thing 


we can say of a job is that it is sincere, you may mark it 
down that it is apt to be second rate. 

“What we really should mean by sincerity is loyalty to the 
ideals and programs of an organization. In this true defini- 
tion it should not need saying at all that everyone is loyal or 
sincere. But if that is all that can be said of a person given 
a leadership job to do, he is not doing the job that we need 
to have done. Worse than that, psychiatry should have taught 
us that sincerity is not only a minimum virtue, but may not 
be a virtue at all. The persons who believed, until recent 
times, that the earth was flat were utter in their sincerity, 
and, therefore, utter in their frustration of more imaginative 
and sensible leadership. There has never been sincerity to 
match the religious inquisitions of a few hundred years ago. 

“So sincerity can no longer be a passing grade for leadership 
for which we are responsible. We must grade ourselves and 
all others charged with such responsibility by much higher 
standards. 

“If we are to do this, we must leave our bed of ease and 
subject ourselves to the psychiatrist’s couch in a searching 
self-analysis of what we need in leadership and how we can 
foster it. 

“We must move from an inexact and undemanding compli- 
ment of sincerity to a high and responsible demand for excel- 
lence. Our emphasis [should be] not upon inspiration, but 
education.” 
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attitude of his people before and during World War II, help to explain how 
that war came about. Nor were Germans the first who didn’t care. Wherever 
nations have declined throughout history, there were people who forgot to 
care about principles they cherished. Even today, in North America, with 
the world growing smaller and communism growing larger, with crime and 
juvenile delinquency increasing, some people are asking, “Do we care?” 

This is a question Kiwanis International believes every individual can, 
and should ask. Moreover, the question should be rephrased to read: “Do I 
care?” To help people answer this question and the question that logically 
follows—“If I do care, how much do I care?”—the Public and Business Affairs 
Committees of Kiwanis International are launching a new public-service 
program. Called the CQ program, it is designed to help every man take his 
own measure. It is being promoted through the organization’s 4675 clubs. 

“CQ” stands for Citizenship Quotient. Just as “IQ” has come to mean the 
measure of a man’s intelligence, so does CQ represent an individual’s citizen- 
ship accomplishment measured against his citizenship potential. That each 
can do more to preserve the democratic way of life is a fact; that each 
realizes his potential to do more is doubtful. The CQ program provides a 
tool of self-appraisal. It is not designed to “judge,” except as one judges 
one’s self. And after the self-judgment is made, CQ asks for the suspension 
of “Let George do it.” 

One specific tool has been designed to measure this awareness. Included 
in the CQ kit, which is currently being sent to every Kiwanis club, is a small 
leaflet containing twenty representative statemerits. Following each state- 
ment three possible answers are listed, equivalent to “yes,” “maybe,” and 
“no.” The more “yes’s” a respondent can check off to his own satisfaction, the 
higher his‘'CQ. Some of these questions are as follows: 
>» I am active in projects and organizations set up to better my community. 
> What happens in Congress or Parliament concerns me greatly. 
>» The church of my choice receives my constant support by attendance, gifts, and 
service. 
>» I rebel against false and misleading advertising. 
> I understand how communism works, and I can spot it in action anywhere. 


As exemplified in the questions, the application of CQ is unlimited. Every 
human relationship has an ideal against which a man can measure his own 
performance. It applies to the home, church, neighborhood, community, and 
nation; it applies to participation in politics and demonstration of highest 
personal qualities, to a concern for issues at city, state, province, and national 
levels. The Citizenship Quotient program, in short, is designed to stimulate 
individuals to help make life in a democracy a fruitful, continuing reality. 

Although Kiwanis clubs will initiate the program locally and members will 
appraise their own CQ’s, the program is not intended for Kiwanians alone. 
To be effective, it must reach into the community and stimulate others to 
appreciate citizenship responsibilities. The goal is to make as many people 
as possible aware of their CQ. 

At the club level, the CQ program will be under the leadership of the 
chairman of the committee on public and business affairs. He is asked to 
review the situation in his community, become familiar with the CQ 
materials, and enlist the aid of his entire club to implement a year-long 
emphasis on citizenship responsibility. A suggested program to follow in- 
cludes: (1) appointment of a “CQ spokesman” to explain the program to 
other groups and organizations and invite their participation; (2) distribu- 
tion of CQ posters and the “How Do You Rate Yourself?” leaflet; (3) 
requests that clergymen deliver sermons on citizenship responsibility; (4) 
appeals to editors for news and editorial space and to school officials and 
youth leaders for their assistance. 

Success of the program depends at the beginning upon individual Kiwanis 
clubs. The immediate goal is publicity and recognition of the CQ idea. The 
eventual goal is increased acceptance of citizenship responsibility through- 
out the US and Canada. THE END 


‘< W: FORGOT TO CARE.” These words, spoken by a German businessman about the 
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Fifth Row, left to right: Ontario-Quebec-Maritime: ROBERT H. STROUD, Westmount 
Club, Oshawa, Ontario; Pacific-Northwest: G. BURTON FROST, Scappoose, Oregon; 
Pennsylvania: IRA F. BRADFORD, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania; Rocky Mountain: 
THEODORE R. JOHNSON, Capital City Club, Denver, Colorado; Southwest: ROBERT 
Y. PORTON, Los Aiamos, New Mexico. Bottom Row, left to right: Texas-Oklahoma: 
JACK GRIMMETT, Pauls Valley, Oklahoma; Utah-Idahe: WILLIAM H. BISHOP, JR., 
Delta-West Millard Club, Delta, Utah; Western Canada: A. Bruce KNOWLTON, 
Brandon, Manitoba; West Virginia: ERVIN S. QUEEN, Logan, West Virginia; 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan: HARRY J. GRUBER, Escanaba, Michigan. 


YOUTH SERVICES Left to right: Boys and Girls Work: WILBUR C. 
MILLER, Polk City, lowa; Circle K Clubs: IRVIN C. CHAPMAN, Fullerton, 
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Kansas; Vocational Guidance: JAMES M. MOLER, Charies Town, West 
Virginia. 
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THEODORE H. FENSKE, St. Paul, Minnesota; Pubiic and Business Affairs 
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GLASS, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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and Fellowship: PETER NOBLE LOMBARD, M.D., Silver Spring, Maryland 
Second Row, left to right: New Club Building: DR. FRED R. MELONE, 
irvington-on-Hudson, New York; Past International Presidents: H. PARK 
ARNOLD, Glendale, California; Programs and Music: GEORGE L. TEMPLE, 
Clayton, New Jersey; Resolutions: RALPH D. STEELE, Chatham, Ontario; 
Director of Convention Music: EMIL J. BECKSTROM, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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N JuNE 25, 1958, the night before 

the dedication of the superb 
Mackinac Bridge (pronounced 
“Mackinaw”) up in Michigan’s North 
Country, a summer hurricane sud- 
denly roiled up. Torrential gales and 
gusts clocked at eighty-two miles an 
hour dashed against the shiny new 
five-mile span. Tents, trees, tele- 
vision antennas, display material, 
banners, even steel structures were 
demolished. Power lines went top- 
pling down. Gaily decorated festival 
floats were turned over. 

But the $100 million “Mighty Mac” 
stood motionless through it all, as 
safe as its designer knew it would 
be. The next morning, David B. 
Steinman, engineer and bridge- 
builder, breakfasted while he heard 
the news reports of damage and de- 
struction. A driver assigned to pick 
him up came by. He didn’t know 
Steinman, only that he was a VIP. 

“I wonder if the bridge is still 
standing?” Steinman asked mischie- 
vously. 

“Yes sir,” the driver said. “That 
bridge can take a much stronger 
wind.” 

The engineer smiled his satisfac- 
tion. A grey-haired, brown-eyed, 
seventy-three-year-old peppery leg- 
end of our time, Steinman has spent 
four decades making bridges safer, 
more economical, and beautiful. He 
is frequently called “the world’s fore- 
most bridge-builder,” and the scores 
of awards, scrolls, medals, and hon- 
orary degrees that cover the walls of 
his New York offices testify to that 
claim. The steady parade of engi- 
neers visiting those offices from 
Pakistan, Turkey, Egypt, France, 
England, and Germany confirm it. 

“Nothing can hurt my bridges,” as- 
serts Steinman. “They don’t oscillate, 
dance, or gallop from winds at any 
angle. My bridges can withstand 
hurricanes of eighty or a hundred 
miles an hour. The Mackinac Bridge 
can take winds up to a million miles 
an hour.” 

An expert has said this about his 
work: “Steinman’s theories have been 
absorbed by the entire engineering 
profession. Scores of new bridges 
employ his ideas. Even governments, 
when issuing specifications for new 
spans for bids, indicate Steinman de- 
sign features.” The tart-tongued Dr. 
Steinman describes his “influence” 


By DAVID DACHS 


a little more pungently: “They copy 
from me al! the time.” 

No tribute—neither that of Stein- 
man or anyone else—can match the 
tribute of the bridges themselves. 
Their sweeping beauty, the faith of 
people who drive over them, often 
bumper to bumper, are lasting monu- 
ments to the dean of bridge builders. 

More than a half century ago, 
David Steinman built his first bridge, 
a long single span over a stream, at a 
boy scout camp in the midwest, 
“Camp Laff-A-Lott.” Scoutmaster 
Steinman was then a twenty-three- 
year-old professor of engineering at 
the University of Idaho. Since that 
time he has designed and supervised 
the building of more than 400 spans 
in the US, Canada, Europe, Asia, 
and Latin America. There is, for 
example, his slender, delicate Flori- 
anopolis Bridge in Brazil, his com- 
plex Thousand Islands Bridge over 
the St. Lawrence River, the compact 
Mount Hope Bridge of Rhode Island, 
and, of course, the crowning achieve- 
ment of his career, “The Mighty Mac.” 
The Mackinac Straits Bridge is con- 
sidered an engineering marvel. It 
spans five miles, four of which are 
over the waters of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron. 

Many of his bridges have been 
singular contributions to his profes- 
sion. The Carquinez Strait bridge in 
California was the first bridge ever 
designed and computed to withstand 
earthquake forces. The Sciotoville 
Bridge over the Ohio River boasted 
the world’s longest continuous span 
when it was built in 1917 and led to 
the extensive use of continuous-span 
bridges in America. The Florianopo- 
lis Bridge introduced a new form of 
stiffening truss that made the bridge 
stronger while using less steel than 
with previous construction methods. 
An early example of Steinman’s abil- 
ity to economize was a transporter 
bridge, built for the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago at a cost 
of $1 million. The Detroit Ambas- 
sador Bridge, with identical span 
length and similar carrying capacity, 
cost $20 million. 

To many of us, a bridge is a way 
to get across a river, a lake, or some 
body of water. To some, it is a neces- 
sary pain in the neck, for right at the 
entrance or exit of many of them is 
the omnipresent toll booth. But to 







































































bridge-builder Steinman, “a bridge 
is more than a sum of stresses and 
strains. It represents a triumph of 
man, the fulfillment of a great con- 
cept or vision. Bridges span the bar- 
riers that divide peoples, commu- 
nities, and nations and bring them 
into closer unity.” 

Steinman’s romance with bridges 
began early in his life. His first love, 
the Brooklyn Bridge, may have sym- 
bolized for the poor boy who grew 
up in a three-room tenement with 
his parents and brothers and sisters, 
a gateway to unknown places, to a 
cheerful world of his imaginings. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was then one of the 
wonders of the world, the longest 
steel suspension bridge. “Someday,” 
David told his friends, “I am going 
to build bridges just like that.” 

He was a brilliant boy. At the age 
of five, he could answer arithmetic 
problems such as forty-two times 


twenty-three in seconds. He taught 
himself to read by deciphering street 
signs, and thereafter devoured print- 
ed matter omniverously, using the 
library cards of his brothers and 
sisters 1o borrow eight books at a 
time. He entered City College of 
New York at age thirteen. 

Later, at Columbia University, 
Steinman was the only student reg- 
istered for an advanced course in 
bridge-building. To supplement his 
reading assignments, he translated 
foreign scientific textbooks. He then 
found a publisher to issue his trans- 
lations, and the money helped him to 
finish college. At one time, he took 
courses at Columbia while teaching 
at City College during the day and 
at a high school at night. He helped 
design his first professional bridge, 
the famed “Hell Gate” arch, in 1914. 

Steinman’s profession, bridge- 
building, probably began when prim- 


Mackinac Bridge Authority photo by H. D. Ellis 


itive man, noting how fallen trees 
formed bridges, took nature’s ex- 
ample and used logs to build his own. 
The Romans were excellent bridge- 
builders. Undoubtedly, some of Julius 
Caeser’s conquests were partly due 
to men who could whip up pontoon 
bridges and timber trestles for his 
armies. The Chinese and Africans 
perfected ingenious rope bridges. 
Timber, stone, brick, cast iron, 
and wrought iron have been used to 
construct bridges, but only has the 
invention of concrete, and most of 
all, steel, made possible the size and 
capacities of present day bridges. 
Until the 1880’s, the longest single 
span ever constructed was 520 feet. 
Then came steel, and spans up to 
4200 feet (the Golden Gate Bridge). 
To cope with modern engineering 
problems, Steinman has a wealth of 
scientific knowledge at his hands. He 
knows, for example, as much geology 
as the average geclogist, a prerequi- 
site when heavy, doughnut-shaped 
bridge caissons must be anchored on 
rock. He is equally at home in the 
fields of metallurgy, meteorology, and 
physics. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that a recent US postage stamp, 
honoring the achievements of the 
engineering profession, pictures a 
close-up of Steinman’s hands. 
Steinman’s indomitable curiosity 
has led him to strange experiments. 
For seventeen years he tinkered with 
an office electric fan and toy card- 
board bridges. Holding the fan at 
various angles, he would keep track 
of the movements of his experimental 
bridges, each one designed a little 
differently. He also collected a “dis- 
aster file” of photographs of bridges 
destroyed by wind and stress, study- 
ing them to discover which compo- 
nents had given way. He even hunted 
up eye-witness reports of bridge dis- 
asters for clues to design weaknesses. 
In this way, the bespectacled Dr. 
Steinman discovered that bridge dis- 
asters are frequently the result of 
“torsional effects,” bridge-twisting 
at the center of the span. (As high 
winds cause a bridge to sway, the 
center of the span remains stationary 
and the two ends twist around it.) 
To counteract the twisting, he de- 
signed special devices, which are now 
in widespread use. 
In addition, Steinman investigated 
the “singing” of telephone wires to 
learn about the vibration of cables. 


Steinman claims that the Mackinac Bridge 
cannot be destroyed by wind. It provides 
no corners where air pressure can build up. 
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He also studied the basic principles 
of aerodynamics, and thereby learned 
how many bridges are damaged not 
so much by heavy payload, or hori- 
J zontal winds, but by vertical winds 

coming up below them. One of the 
features he used on the Mackinac 
Bridge to prevent uplift was an open 
grating, rather than cement, to form 
the two center traffic lanes. 

Traffic jams had for years made a 
bridge over the Mackinac Straits de- 
sirable. Tourists bound for the vaca- 
tionlands of upper Michigan and 
Canada were forced to use an over- 
worked ferry, and in busy seasons 
cars often were backed up for ten 
miles. Autoists had to wait fourteen 
to seventeen hours for ferryboat 
crossing. Nevertheless, before 1954 
the possibility of constructing a 

bridge to span the straits seemed re- 
mote indeed. People said that it 
couldn’t be done. 

“They said,” explains Steinman, 
“that the wide glacial gorge under 
deep water in the middle of the straits 
couldn’t be spanned. They said if it 
were built, it wouldn’t stand up. 
They claimed that no foundation piers 
could withstand the pressure of ice 
from the Great Lakes in winter. They 
said that no span could withstand the 
storms and wind forces at the site.” 

With a challenge like this to goad 
t him, Steinman surveyed the site, ob- 








tained geological reports, and made 
borings into the rock under deep 
water. He determined bridge capac- 
ity, span length, and a hundred other 
factors. Finally, he announced that 
he could build the bridge, and on 
May 8, 1954, work got under way. 

As a first step, workers dug deep 
into the rim of the glacial gorge, 210 
feet down. There, Steinman planted 
his foundation piers, the size of base- 
ball fields. For added protection, he 
used armor plate casing to protect 
the piers from ice that would grind 
against them. Each pier was designed 
to withstand a pressure of 115,000 
pounds per lineal foot of pier width. 
“According to the latest engineering 
literature,” Steinman said, “the max- 
imum ice pressure ever obtained in 
the field is 21,000 pounds per lineal 
foot. So you see, we gave ourselves 
quite a margin of protection.” 

But perhaps Steinman’s greatest 
achievement in designing the Macki- 
nac was application of what he calls 
“aerodynamic stability.” To safe- 
guard against the fierce Great Lakes 
winds, he introduced a seemingly 
simple, but entirely new design fea- 
ture: he provided for wide open 
spaces between the roadway and the 
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stiffening trusses. The result was to 
give thrusting winds no place to 
build up pressure. According to 
Steinman, this feature, coupled with 
the steel gratings used instead of 
concrete on the roadway, permits the 
Mackinac bridge to withstand any 
wind velocity from one mile per hour 
to infinity. “Safety,” says Steinman, 
“has been achieved, not by spending 
millions of dollars to build up the 
structure (in weight and stiffness) 
to resist the effects of wind, but by 
scientific design of the cross-section 
to eliminate the cause of aerodynamic 
instability.” 


In seer quantity of materials, the 
Mackinac Bridge is an engineering 
wonder. It contains a million tons of 
concrete and steel, 4,851,700 steel 
rivets and 1,016,600 steel bolts. Every 
rivet and bolt was designed with a 
specific strength to withstand spe- 
cific tension. Wire in the main cables 
totaled 42,000 miles—or almost twice 
around the Equator. Four thousand 
engineering drawings and 85,000 
blueprints were prepared by Stein- 
man and his associates. 

At its dedication ceremonies, at- 
tended by whoopla, pretty girls, and 
celebrities, Governor Mennen Wil- 
liams called the bridge Michigan’s 
“Northwest Passage.” But he added 
that Steinman’s span would not only 
serve people from its home state, but 
is within driving distance of more 
than thirty million Americans. 

In bridge-building Steinman has 
three passions. Economy and safety 
are two; beauty is the third. “In my 
youth,” Steinman says, “I became in- 
spired with the dream of creating 
beautiful bridges. I visited existing 
bridges, and climbed over and under 
them, studying them from every 
angle in order to crystallize my own 
thoughts as to why some structures 
were ugly and depressing whereas 
others produced the thrill of artistic 
delight. The answer was not given in 
our textbooks. In my later years, I 
found that bridges were ugly simply 
because it is easier for the designer 
to turn out a commonplace design. 
It does not cost any more to build a 
beautiful bridge. But it does require 
a little more dedicated effort on the 
part of the designer.” 

Just as Frank Lloyd Wright cut 
away gingerbread ornamentation in 
architecture, so Steinman eliminated 
the heavy, fortress-like masonry and 
steel that clutter up many of the 
spans of yesteryear. The Florianopo- 
lis, the St. Johns at Portland, Oregon, 
the Mackinac—all are noted for their 
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From a cable, Steinman surveys the 
Brooklyn Bridge, once a world land- 
mark. The bridge inspired him as 
a youth; later he reconstructed it. 


sweeping, graceful lines, their lithe 
and distinctive beauty. 

Disdaining the almost universal 
tradition of steel-gray as a color for 
bridges, Steinman has pioneered 
here, too. Most of his spans are col- 
ored in the green spectrum — light 
green, jade green, or emerald green. 
In planning “The Mighty Mac” Stein- 
man broke away from green, and 
painted the towers ivory. He also 
strings tinted electric lights on the 
cables and the spans of his bridges. 
“People have to live with the bridges 
we build,” he asserts. “They should 
have something inspiring to look at.” 

If Steinman is known as the dean 
of bridge-builders, he is not, again 
like Frank Lloyd Wright, necessarily 
the most popular one among fellow 
engineers. Some claim that Steinman 
is overly aggressive, too publicity 
conscious. One engineering trade 
paper reported recently: “Editorial 
offices [of newspapers, magazines, 
et cetera] for years have been on the 
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Steinman’s success in making stronger bridges while using less steel is exemplified in Brazil’s Florianopolis Bridge 


Three kinds of steel were used in the Carquinez Straits Bridge in California, the first bridge designed against earthquakes 
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receiving end of the Steinman mail— 
poems, itineraries, news releases, pic- 
tures.” Steinman admits this, but 
replies that in bridge-building, as in 
most businesses, “you’ve got to be a 
salesman.” He also claims that many 
bridge-building contracts are distrib- 
uted on the basis of political favor 
and that he doesn’t know, or want to 
know, how to play that game. “As a 
result, more and more of my work 
is done abroad,” he says. 

Steinman says that until the fifties 
his bridge-building business hardly 
broke even. Profits were sacrified in 
favor of crusades. Today, however, 
his firm earns approximately $2 mil- 
lion annually in fees, of which a sub- 
stantial amount is profit. 

Some of the causes that Steinman 
has championed have resulted in im- 
proved community facilities, savings 
in public dollars, and upgraded stand- 
ards for engineers. During the de- 
pression, he helped to organize, 
largely at his own expense, the Na- 
tional Society of Professional En- 
gineers. Through this organization, 
he played a key role in purging quack 


engineers. who cost communities Steinman designs his bridges to suit their localities. 
millions with badly designed sewage Both the Karradah Bridge at Baghdad (above) and the 
systems, waterworks, and other pub- Bosporous Bridge at Istanbul are characteristically 
lic projects. Today, the NSPE is a Eastern. The Bosporous main span is 3091 feet long. 


national society of 50,000 members. 
“IT count it as one of the achieve- 
ments of my life,” says Steinman. 

Steinman has striven to give the 
best possible engineering for every 
tax dollar. He has educated engi- 
neers to be aware of esthetics. And 
most of all, his bridges are monu- 
ments to his own credos. As a result, 
nine of his bridges have been hon- 
ored in an annual competition as the 
most beautiful in America. He has 
been twice awarded the Norman 
Medal, highest award of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. 

Today, Steinman is a little more 
self-indulgent than in years gone by. 
He lives with his wife, Irene, in a 
rangy, eight-room Riverside Drive 
apartment, where he enjoys reading, 
writing, and listening to classical 
music. His record collection totals 
5000. He also has a winter home in 
Florida, where he gardens and en- 
joys his private bird sanctuary. 

Another important interest is his 
seven grandchildren. The Steinmans 
have two sons, John and David, both 
practicing psychiatrists, and one 
daughter, Alberta, a professor of psy- 
chology. 

Steinman still maintains the same 
enthusiastic attitude toward bridge- 
building that he had during his early 

(see BRIDGE BUILDER page 70) 
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Kiwanis wives 
played a vital part in 
producing the 

cotillion. Mrs. 

Albert Hartman (left), 
wife of a club past 
president, was 
chairman of the 
women’s committee that 
selected the girls. 

Mrs. Jim Secrest 
(right) wrote an 
original music score, 
choreographed, and, 
with other wives 
assisting, directed 

the event. 

































ad \ | fade LOSE OUR SHIRTS,” com- 
mented a Mansfield, Ohio, 


Kiwanian. 

“Tt takes a lot of cash to stage a 
cotillion,” said another. 

In short, the Mansfield, Ohio Char- 
ity Ball and Cotillion did not receive 
immediate, unanimous support from 
club members. The whole idea of a 
cotillion—never mind the expense— 
was enough to make some turn 
thumbs down. 

The dictionary was no help to 
cotillion-backers. According to 
Webster’s, a cotillion is “an elaborate 
dance, executed under the leader- 
ship of one couple, marked by the 
frequent changing of partners.” May- 









Two groups of musicians participated—a string 
ensemble for both rehearsals and the cotillion, 
and a band for the general dancing afterward. 







In quiet comfort, cotillion 
participants relax on 
stage during a pause in rehearsal. 















Mansfield 


Abad a Ball 


Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


be the word “elaborate” didn’t sit 
well. Or the idea that such an “elab- 
orate” undertaking would require 
the combined talents of many people 
and some special talents—like that of 
dance-master—not contained on the 
club classification list. 

Still, the argument for the cotillion 
was persuasive. 

“It will serve two ends,” a club 
member said. “First, it’s a new way 
of recognizing some of our outstand- 
ing young ladies. Mansfield has never 
had a cotillion. Second, it'll be a 
good fund raiser. I'll help under- 
write the cost with $100.” 

After nine more club members 
joined the underwriting, opinion 





swung in favor of the cotillion and 
the project was approved. Detailed 
planning began, eventually providing 
a job for each member. 

Six months later the plans reached 
fruition. Twenty-six girls in white 
formals emerged one by one from a 
waiting room in the Pete Henry 
Gym. Each bowed to her father and 
escort, joined hands with them, and 
promenaded to the dance floor. After 
a courtly dance, the girls performed 
a group dance to a folk medley. 
Waltzes with fathers and escorts fol- 
lowed. Climaxing the cotillion was a 
grand march and then refreshments 
and general dancing. 

Club members, in white ties and 






At rehearsal the girls wore their 
hoops and petticoats—or just hoops. 


tails, relaxed as they saw Mansfield’s 
first cotillion go off without a hitch. 
They remembered, perhaps, their 
own work. The club first picked a 
twelve-woman committee to select 
the cotillion girls. From 150 recom- 
mendations (submitted by schools, 
churches, and hospitals) the com- 
mittee chose twenty-six girls on the 
basis of over-all good citizenship. 
Then the club began enlisting the aid 
of “special” talent. 

Practice for the cotillion, under a 
trained choreographer, began in late 
summer. Besides the intricate dance 
steps, the girls had to learn how to 
curtsy in hoop skirts. Fathers joined 
the practice sessions in November, 





Last minute touches included boutonniere-fastening, then 
the gym was darkened 25 girls, fathers, and escorts entered 
by threes to be presenied formally with spotlights and music. 


and the escorts, chosen by the girls, 
began rehearsing in December. 

The Kiwanis Club of Mansfield 
meanwhile planned a setting that 
would highlight the girls in the post- 
Christmas event. Committees ar- 
ranged for publicity, music (a string 
ensemble for the cotillion and a band 
for general dancing), refreshments, 
flowers, and decorations—including 
a 250-light chandelier. 

On cotillion night the venture paid 


off. Twenty-six deserving girls 
beamed happily as they were for- 
mally presented to 800 paying guests. 
Kiwanians beamed, too—even those 
who earlier had expressed doubt. 
Why not beam? The Charity Ball 
and Cotillion produced a net profit of 
$2500, the total amount going to 
Friendly House, a community organ- 
ization that provides recreational and 
educational facilities for the people 
of Mansfield. THE END 


A soft-drink punch 
was mixed with a flourish by 
the refreshment committee. 





Following the grand 
march, Kiwanians, debs, 
dates, parents, and guests 
chatted at the 

punch table. 


Radiant faces above brilliant 
white gowns dotted the 
late-evening dance floor as the 
cotillion drew to a close. 











By MOLLIE R. GONICK and JOSEPH STOCKER 


n A TINY Cherokee Indian village 
| in the state of Georgia, several 
young men of the tribe stood talking 
one day in the early 1800’s. They 
were worried about the plight of 
their people. Only a century or so 
earlier the Cherokees had been free 
creatures of the wilderness. Now 
they were hemmed in on all sides by 
a dynamic and encroaching civiliza- 
tion. Their very homelands were in 
jeopardy from the expansionist, edu- 
cated white man. Paralyzed by their 
own backwardness and illiteracy, 
they could neither resist him nor 
adapt to his way of living. 

What did the white man have that 
they did not have? Why was he able 
to accomplish so much more? 

“I do not know,” said one of the 
young Cherokees soberly, “but I do 
know that there is a difference be- 
tween us. We Cherokees have a lan- 
guage which we can only speak 
while the white man can put talk 
upon a piece of paper. And he can 
send the piece of paper for a great 
distance, and it will be understood 
by the person who receives it.” 

Another young Cherokee nodded 
and said, “Yes. It is the ‘talking leaf.’ 
It must be a gift that the Great Spirit 
has given to the white man alone.” 

There was a lull in the conversa- 
tion, during which a third member 
of the group detached himself from 
the rest and limped thoughtfully off 
toward his cabin at the edge of the 
village. He was a slender, handsome 
man who wore a turban fashioned 
from a crude Indian shawl, smoked 
a long, thin-stemmed [ndian pipe, 
and had a shrunken leg. 

His name was Sequoyah, and that 
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fragment of conversation he had just 
heard was to lead him ultimately to 
one of the most unique achievements 
in the history of the human mind. 

Sequoyah was actually a_half- 
breed Cherokee, born about 1770 of 
an Indian mother and a white father. 
But, like his people, he was an illit- 
erate, a semi-savage. He had no edu- 
cation. He grew up knowing not a 
single word of English, which makes 
all the more remarkable the thing 
that he finally did. 

It might never have come to pass, 
however, except for a personal trage- 
dy. During a hunting expedition 
Sequoyah sustained an injury that 
crippled him for life and forced upon 
him a sedentary existence. He had a 
great deal of time now for contem- 
plation, and he began to feel a vague 
urge to do something for his trou- 
bled people. 

As he sat in his cabin that day 
after the conversation on the village 
street, he pondered what had been 
said. Was the “talking leaf” a gift of 
the Great Spirit to the white man 
alone? Sequoyah doubted it. He 
sensed, too, that until the Indian ac- 
quired a written language, so that he 
might accumulate knowledge and 
pass it from generation to generation, 
he would not progress as the white 
man had progressed. 

But how might this be done? 

Groping, floundering, Sequoyah 
moved deeper into the problem. The 
white man’s language, he knew, con- 
sisted of many sounds by which, 
apparently, ideas and feelings and 
passions were communicated by one 
person to another. Likewise did the 
Cherokees’ language. But the white 





Sequoyah, the Cherokee, 


started with a spoken language. 


Knowing no English, he nevertheless 


gave to his tribe the means 


to read and write 


Itustrated by Fred Steffen 











man had a way of putting his sounds 
on paper. If, reasoned Sequoyah, the 
Cherokee could do the same thing— 
make different marks for different 
sounds—it would be like capturing 
a wild animal and taming it. 

And so he plunged into the task of 
contriving a system of writing for 
the Cherokees. The year was 1809. 

For an illiterate and a primitive 
such as Sequoyah, it was a stupen- 
dous undertaking. It meant that he 
must feel his way through the dark 
in search of something he had never 
seen, the shape of which he could not 
even imagine. 

Out apart from the simple cabin 
where he lived with his wife, Sally, 
and their children, Sequoyah built 
another and smaller cabin where he 
could work in privacy. There, day 
after day, he sat alone, thinking, toil- 
ing, experimenting. 

He began by uttering aloud vari- 
ous sounds of the Cherokees’ spoken 
language—“da, tsa, qua, yu, si” and 
so on. Then, lacking paper, he carved 
a symbol for each sound on a piece 
of bark. His symbols, logically, were 
Indian pictographs—images of birds 
and beasts and the other things of 
nature. They related only vaguely 
to the sounds they were supposed to 
represent. 

Sequoyah’s collection of symbols 
grew, and the pieces of bark piled up 
on the floor of the cabin. Soon he 
had thousands of symbols—and im- 
possible confusion. 

He struggled on. A year passed. 
His land, unattended, was overrun 
with briars and weeds. He rarely 
saw his wife or children. Sally, at 
first only puzzled by these strange 
labors on which her husband had 
embarked, became resentful. At last 
she burst in upon Sequoyah and, 
without warning, swept up his writ- 
ing materials and hurled them into 
the fire. 

Patiently he sought to explain to 
her what he was doing and why— 
for the sake of their people—it had to 
be done. Sally’s anger abated. Her 
interest grew. When he asked her if 
she would work with him, by helping 
him to capture sounds that still 
eluded him, she consented 

They decided to bring their daugh- 
ter into the project. She was a bright 
and alert six-year-old, and her ears 
would be attuned to sounds that 
eluded both of them. 

Together, then, the three of them 
engaged in what surely must have 
been one of the strangest pursuits 
ever conducted—the pursuit of 
sounds. 
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From among the superstitious 
Cherokees came ominous mutterings. 
What kind of black medicine was 
Sequoyah making? Had he entered 
into an alliance with the powers of 
darkness? 

One day, by means of a ruse, the 
Indians lured him from his little 
cabin. While he was gone, they set 
fire to it and burned all of his work. 

Undismayed, Sequoyah rebuilt his 
cabin and resumed his struggle. 

For a while he continued to make 
his sound-symbols as he had before, 
carving them on bark or stone with 
knife or nail. Then he remembered 
the white man’s paper. He procured 
paper and pen from a trader, made 
ink from the bark of trees, and be- 
gan to write down his symbols. 

But he had not yet overcome the 
most bewildering problem of all—that 
of distilling a vast and disorderly 
array of symbols into a compact, us- 
able system. What he eventually 
must produce was an alphabet. 
Sequoyah sensed as much, but he 
could do no more than sense it. For 
he did not know what an alphabet 
was. Nor did he even know the word 
“alphabet,” since his language—the 
only language he understood—con- 
tained no such word. 

Gradually, however, a pattern 
started to take shape before his eyes. 
He discovered that the sounds in the 
Cherokee words could be analyzed 
and classified. He also found that 
thousands of words could be formed 
from different combinations of only 
a relatively few syllables. 

Having tested his discovery thor- 
oughly until he was satisfied that he 
was on the right track, he set to 
work formulating a symbol for each 
syllable. 


Waar xv of symbols should he 
use? Sequoyah wasn’t sure. Then, 
beside a country road, he found an 
old and tattered English spelling 
book. He couldn’t read it, of course, 
and he didn’t know the meaning of 
the book nor the significance of the 
letters. But some latent instinct told 
him that they were related to what 
he was trying to do. 

After studying the book for long 
hours, he began to select some of 
the letters from it, to be used as 
symbols for the syllables of his own 
language. Of necessity he selected 
without discrimination — capital let- 
ters, small letters, italics, even fig- 
ures. He selected everything and 
anything, since he had no way of 
understanding these strange new 
tools he was using. And he wrote 


them all different ways—upside down, 
horizontal, right side up—since he 
had no way of knowing how they 
were supposed to appear. Then, to 
these letter-symbols, he added some 
of his own original characters. 

Soon he had a collection of about 
200 symbols representing all the 
syllables in the Cherokee tongue. 
They were far fewer in total than 
the unwieldy mass of pictograph 
symbols he had devised earlier. But 
there were still too many. Sequoyah 
set about to pare them down. 

At length he emerged with an 
alphabet of eighty-six characters. 
Used singly or in combinations, they 
were sufficient to communicate any 
and all words in the Cherokee lan- 
guage. 

Technically it was as much a “syl- 
labary” as an alphabet that Sequoyah 
had evolved. Whereas, in the English 
alphabet, each character represents 
a single letter, each of Sequoyah’s 
characters represented a Cherokee 
syllable. Thus a combination of char- 
acters represented a group of sylla- 
bles adding up to the written word. 

But would the aiphabet, or “syl- 
labary,” actually work? Sequoyah 
couldn’t be sure until he tested it. 

He chose as a guinea pig his small 
daughter. He taught her the alpha- 
bet, and—so quickly that Sequoyah 
could not quite realize that it had 
happened—she commenced to read. 
Sequoyah would write the words, 
and she would read them aloud, and 
then she would write words of her 
own for him to read. 

The ordeal was over—the ordeal 
that had consumed twelve years of 
Sequoyah’s life. He was ready to be- 
stow his alphabet on the Cherokees. 

He spread the news about it. The 
Cherokees were incredulous. Furth- 
ermore, they weren’t at all sure what 
he was talking about. 

So he requested the head men of 
the tribe to meet with him. He ex- 
plained the alphabet as best he could, 














She looked at what 7 
Sequoyah had written and then, 
aloud, she read the word. 
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since, again, he was trying to explain 
what was—in Cherokee language— 
essentially inexplicable. Then, to 
demonstrate, he brought in his young 
daughter. He placed her in another 
room, out of earshot, and asked the 
chief of the tribe to give him a 
Cherokee word or expression. The 
chief spoke the word, and Sequoyah 
wrote it down in the characters of 
his alphabet. His daughter was called 
in. She looked at what Sequoyah had 
written, and then, aloud, she read 
the word. 

The process was reversed. Sequoy- 
ah left the room. This time the 
tribal leaders gave his daughter a 
sentence—a complete thought. She 
wrote it down. Sequoyah returned 
and read it aloud. 

The head men were impressed but 
not convinced. After all, was it not 
Sequoyah’s own daughter who had 
participated with him in the demon- 
stration? Might there not have been 
some pre-arrangement between 
them? 

Sequoyah was desperate to prove to 
the Cherokees that his alphabet 
would work and that in it lay their 
salvation. He proposed that the trib- 
al leaders select several bright young 
men to be instructed in the new al- 
phabet. The young Cherokees were 
named, and Sequoyah started teach- 
ing them. 


When the instruction was finished, . 


he once again asked the high council 
of the tribe to assemble. The Chero- 
kees were tense and suspicious. If it 
turned out that Sequoyah had indoc- 
trinated the young men in the black 
arts, it would go hard with him. 
The youths were separated from 
each other and from Sequoyah. The 
tribal leaders gave each one a spoken 
message to write, and unhesitatingly 
he wrote it, and its accuracy was 
vouched for by another young man. 
Then the youths were given written 
messages to read, and they read 
(see ALPHABET page 71) 
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CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 
CHARACTERS SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED WITH THE SOUNDS. 


Re = 3 6 o Pu iv 
© ka EF ge ¥ gi A go J gu E gv 
P he A hi F ho Tr hu w& hv 
¢ ke fii @ bl M lu 4 lv 
oO} me H mi mo Y mu 
t hna G nah J] ne h oi Z no a nu O ov 
D que F qui AW quo @quui & quy 
sa + se b si 2 £0 Y su R ev 
W ta & debtel di Tti V to S du v° dv 
6 tla L tle C di Y tle ¥ tlu P tly 
V te Bp tsi K to Jd teu O tev 
& we 8 wi Q9 wo o wu 6 wv 
8 ye ® yi 6 yo @ yu B vv 


SOUNDS KEPRESENTED BY VOWELS. 
A asa in futher, or short as a in rival. 

F. as a in hate, or short as ¢ in met. 

1 as i in pique, or short as é in pin. 

O as o in note, but as approaching to aw in law. 
U as oo in moon, or short as u in pull. 

V as wu in dut, nasalized. 


CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


G is sounded hard, apprvaching to k ; sometimes before e, i, o, u and v, ite 
sound isk. Dhasa sound between the English d and t; sometimes, before o, 
1 and v, its sound is t; when written before | and s the same analogy prevails. 

All other letters as in English. 

Syliables beginuing with g, except ga, have sometimes the power of k. 
evyilnhies written with tl. except tla, sometimes vary to dl. 
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1 AD awe OZPote JAPWOR 
Ibu Scar, Se ovr, Rowen 


Oke. 

2 Rroen Ray osaet; Reyz 
Ver osnet, Vevz dt ve oay 
DOLOC EGSACT ; 

3 Juz Wes ve 4w EGSACT 
"by seqaest; Weez Tawn 
esact; Tawuz Rew eset; 

4 Renz Runve osaer ; R- 
anvez Gen ooAcT; Genz U- 
eY OSANET ; 

5 Uerz W*s esact coo 
woeaest; 4°bz O24 C8NCT 
Ms voasaest , S2uz Vi os- 


AGT ; 
6 Vez Se keer OGACT ; 

Sez oreca feroe VoACT 

Gwe Ose Ceaaest ; 

7 tero-z Grr osact; Gx- 
vz Rrea eenact; Rraz Rs 
OSACT ; 

8 Raz Kszreosacr. Karz 
Kwu oeact: Kwaz dva 
OBNET ; 

9 Svaz Kun oonet; Ke- 
az Res wonct; Reovsz Ps- 
62 OSAET ; 

10 Pseaz Men osaet ; FB e- 





bz Don odaet; Danz Kua 
OSAST 5 

ll Kuaz Vaca dé devo 
easact; ove bach reuP- 
$10-RWAT } 

12 Gucnz e1reaza Vacoe 
Uwese oonet; Uwesez b- 
WOE BACT; 

13 bwoez Draa osaert, 
Drauz Twayu esnet ; T- 
wayuz Re eset ; 

14 Rez 4vy osnet; 4vy¥z 
Ryu osact; Ryuz Twea 
OSACT ; 

15 Tweaz Tere eset ; 
Teavz Mun esnet; Munz 
Ver oon ; 

16 Veez Ke osaet, say 
Ole oga owy s00aes Fru 8e- 
Ar @zerT. 

17 Gayz new aetacsr Rr- 
oH Fe OAS OVEGLCOR Sez 
7TPOTAThES GoLAcEeT; Sez 
7? OAS OvVEALCO® GaGhz k- 
OAPEIOAWA CAS OMAA HOS 
aeuncestT; Guchz 04 bOu- 
FOI AWA OLE LEO Ipuz J- 
CA CAS OM AA HES COSACBST. 

18 Bayz av alawhve Ovo 
Irv ener. Gay Ole ru on 
Ka ovsau, DE hbeTEe 





Sequoyah’s alphabet 











(top) enabled 





anyone who learned it to read and write 
immediately. There was no arbitrary 
spelling to learn. The Cherokee Testa- 
ment (page 1 above) was published 
eighteen years after Sequoyah died. 
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Child and Youth Work 
PLUMBING AND A LITTLE BIT MORE 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, the Community Training School in 
Springfield, Missouri (a school for retarded children) 
had no bus for transporting its pupils to and from their 
homes. The school was operating with insufficient funds— 
it lacked equipment of various kinds and was able to do 
little for the kids outside the classroom. The Kiwanis 
Club of Springfield South learned of the school’s prob- 
lems and decided to help. 

First they bought a bus. Then they organized a cub 
scout troop and a bluebird troop, providing uniforms 
for the youngsters. As specific needs at the school be- 
came known to them, the club donated playground 
equipment, woodworking and household tools, and an 
electric typewriter for the office. Scheduled annual activ- 
ities—a summer party, a Christmas party, later an Easter 
egg hunt—were planned for club sponsorship. 

Two years ago the school moved to new quarters 
donated by a hospital. Enrollment could be boosted to 
thirty, but the new quarters first needed renovating. The 
Springfield South club provided a new furnace and 
heating system. One member contributed the electrical 
wiring. Another arranged to have plumbing installed at 
cost. Still another donated paint and helped supervise 
the painting done by students’ parents. 

Later, a member of the club, Herman Laabs, was 
elected president of the school’s board of directors and 
two other Kiwanians became board members. Dr. Don 
Overend, a pediatrician, offered his services at the 
school whenever needed. Dr. Glen Johnston, a dentist, 
donated dental supplies and instructed the children in 
caring for their teeth. Herman was also elected to the 
board of directors of the Missouri Association for Re- 
tarded Children, an organization that was instrumental 
in persuading legislators to authorize state schools for 
the retarded. The legislature voted $100,000 for that pur- 
pose, and Herman helped convince the state board of 
education that Community Training School should be 
the first under the new program. Under state adminis- 
tration, tuition would no longer be charged, and ability 
to pay would cease to be an entrance requirement. But 
there was still one hitch. The state was willing to take 
over a forty-pupil, but not a thirty-pupil school. The 
hospital was willing to donate the extra space needed, 
but again remodeling was necessary. Once more, Ki- 
wanians arranged to extend the heating, wiring, and 
plumbing systems. After the quarters were enlarged, an 
additional ten students were quickly enrolled. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Springfield Training School, as it is now called, is 
operating effectively under the state program, and, as a 
result, less help is needed from other sources. The 
Springfield South club still thinks of it as “their” school, 
however. Last summer they added a five-day camp trip 
to the other activities they sponsor for the kids. 
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Children at Community Training School board the bus given 
them by the Kiwanis Club of Springfield South, Missouri. 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF... 


Wuen Kiwanis cLuss donate money as a means of ac- 
complishing some of their goals, usually they are just 
channeling the community’s own cash — “raising” it 
through members’ own time and effort and spending it 
in ways that would not be possible without the inter- 
mediacy of such organizations. 

For about ten years the Fargo, North Dakota club 
has provided a board of trustees for the student-oper- 
ated Teen Canteen at Fargo High School. During that 
time the young people have been saving their profits, 
under Kiwanis guidance, for construction of their own 
youth center. When the Canteen recently put up $3000 
and pledged another $1000, the Fargo club voted to add 
$12,000 to their fund....The city recreation council at 
Vidalia, Georgia was assured of completing the commu- 
nity tennis courts when the Vidalia club presented a 
check for $500. ... Administration and commissary build- 
ings to serve eight sub-campsites at a boy scout camp 
will be constructed with $16,000 given by the Norfolk, 
Virginia club to the Tidewater Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. The area will be called “Camp Kiwanis”; the 
entire camp, Camp Pipsico, serves an area with nearly 
7000 scouts. ...The Irving, Texas club first put a team 
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to work in the annual YMCA membership enrollment 
campaign, then wrote a $150 check to the “Y” to help 
assure programming and facilities for the new members. 
... The Kiwanis Club of Pico Rivera, California was 
the first group in the city to give a donation to the local 
Orthopaedic Hospital. Their $600 check will furnish a 
private room for acutely-ill children. ... The two colleges 
at Moorhead, Minnesota, Concordia and Moorhead 
State, each received checks for $1025 from the Moorhead 
club to bolster the schools’ student loan funds....The 
West Wichita, Kansas YMCA has $1000 worth of shiny 
new gymnastic equipment, thanks to the West Wichita 
club....Another YMCA and another $1000 were involved 
when the Austin, Chicago club paid half the cost of a 
new room at the Austin “Y.” 


Agriculture 
CAUGHT CALF, KEPT SAME 


Every YEAR at Colorado Springs, Colorado, a number of 
4-H boys are given a start as cattlemen at a rodeo fea- 
ture called the 4-H Ketch-It-and-Keep-It contest. Boys 
and donated heifer calves are turned loose in the arena, 
and each boy who succeeds in bulldogging a calf is 
allowed to keep it. But there are a number of rules laid 
down by the sponsoring Colorado Springs Rodeo As- 
sociation. The boys must raise their animals, breed them, 
and build herds. They must keep written records and, 
after three years, the young man whose ability as a 
herdsman is judged best, on the basis of his records, is 
awarded a one-year scholarship to Colorado State Uni- 
versity. Another rule is that each boy must write regu- 
larly to the donor of his calf. 

The Kiwanis Club of Colorado Springs is one of the 
groups that donates a calf each year. The letters written 
by the boys are received with interest, and sometimes 
amusement. Bill Tudor, who caught the Kiwanis calf at 
the 1957 rodeo and will be a contender for next year’s 
scholarship, recently wrote: “My herd has finally started 
to multiply (my “herd” being made up of Snowball, 
[her new calf], and my other calf, which I still haven’t 
named and which for lack of a better name will be 
known as “My Other Calf’’)....I took Snowball and her 
calf to the 4-H Exhibit Day and got two red ribbons. 


Sis 
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The judges said that she showed ‘a whale of a lot of 
growth in the hindquarters!’...having her calf just two 
days before didn’t do a lot for her figure. If, as the judge 
said, she is a good range cow, I am satisfied with her.” 


International Relations 
BOUNTY FOR MUTINEERS' DESCENDENTS 


READERS AND MOVIE-GOERS who remember Mutiny on the 
Bounty will recall that in 1789 Captain Bligh was set 
adrift in the Pacific with part of his crew. The mutineers 
sailed the Bounty to Tahiti, where they took native girls 
as wives. Then, some, knowing that the harsh justice of 
the British Admiralty awaited them if found, sailed on 
again and were not discovered until eighteen years 
later when a passing ship stopped for water. They had 
settled on tiny Pitcairn Island, 1300 miles southeast of 
Tahiti. 

Recently, some 7600 miles northeast of Pitcairn, a 
group of landlubbers “rediscovered” the island. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Lambertville, New Jersey learned 
through a friend of the club about the peaceful but 
rugged life the mutineers’ descendents were living. Al- 
ready international-minded in their welfare work (they 
periodically send needed goods to missions in Africa), 
the club decided to supply the islanders with some of the 
every-day appurtenances of New Jersey life. 

The island’s residents have little money income, and 
spend what they have on necessities ordered from mail- 
order houses (there are no shops on Pitcairn) and lux- 
uries purchased from passing ships. The vessels stop for 
about an hour if the sea is calm enough, and the island- 
ers row out from their rocky coast, collect their mail, 
and sell hand-carved and hand-woven souvenirs to the 
passengers. They trade fruit to the storekeeper for staple 
foodstuffs to supplement the fish and meager agricul- 
tural produce that provide most of the island’s food. 
Public facilities on the British-owned island are financed 
largely by an occasional new issue of stamps—popular 
with philatelists the world over. 

Now “luxuries” are regularly received at Pitcairn— 
courtesy of the Lambertville Kiwanians. More than 300 
different kinds of items have been sent, including 150 
pounds of hard candy, musical instruments, razors and 
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Tillamook, Oregon built Morning 
Star Il, an exact replica of a 
local ship of a century ago, for 
celebration of the state centen- 
nial. Kiwanians contributed cash, 
material, and 500 hours of labor. 
Then several members sailed with 
the ship to Portland where she 
was on exhibit for three weeks. 
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blades, fishing tackle, surgical bandages, and fifty pairs 
of sunglasses. Clothing sent included Bermuda shorts, 
dresses, handkerchiefs, shoes, slippers, and infant wear. 
Forty-two children are in the island’s school. For them 
the club shipped 1500 pencils, ball-point pens and refills, 
books, and paper. Sixteen-millimeter movies are also 
supplied, to be shown with a projector and screen given 
by Daniel Liernic, the man who advised the Kiwanians 
of Pitcairn’s need. 


Safety 
A COMMUNITY ANECDOTE 


A Frew Years aco the American Academy of Pediatrics 
surveyed its members to learn about accidents among 
children and turned up a startling fact: about half of 
all accidents reported were due to poisonings, either 
from drugs or from common household products. This 
information soon led to the establishment of “poison 
control centers,” where physicians and, in some cities, 
the public can get vitally-needed information for the 
emergency treatment of poisonings. 

Since the first poison control center was established in 
1953, the number in the US has grown to more than 
260. They are loosely federated under the US Public 
Health service, which supplies each with a card-index 
file listing the information about trade-name products 
needed to prescribe treatment. One of the more recent 
is in Osceola, Arkansas, thanks to the efforts of Dr. 
L. D. Massey and other members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Osceola. The doctor convinced fellow Kiwanians of the 
need for a center, and the club in turn approached 
the local hospital. Hospital authorities agreed to provide 
a room for a center and assigned hospital personnel to 
staff it night and day. The county library supplied a 
nine-volume toxicology study for on-the-spot technical 
reference. 

The club then set out to educate the community about 
the proper handling and storage of potentially-harmful 
farm and household products—hundreds of which are 
considered non-toxic, yet can cause extreme discomfort 
or even death if ingested in large enough quantities. 
Medical specialists spoke to club members, who in turn 
spoke to other community groups. In addition, pamphlets 
were distributed and both the local press and radio 
gave assistance. Osceola was thus warned to clean out 
its medicine cabinets, to label bottles and cans, and to 
store containers out of the reach of children. But they 
were also advised that should an infant swallow kero- 
sene, cleaning solution, or shoe polish, help is just a 
telephone call away at the poison control center. 


Honors and Awards 
IN RECOGNITION OF... 


WHETHER OR NOT a woman's place, as some folks say, is 
in the home, Kiwanians in DeLand, Florida recognize 
that today’s career women are making a valuable con- 
tribution to society. The club recently expressed its 
appreciation to local business and career women by 
honoring fifty of them at a special luncheon... .The 
Princeton-Athens, West Virginia club, pleased with 
the Mercer County traffic safety record, presented a 
certificate of appreciation to the county detachment of 
the state police at a club meeting....Two local policemen 
were cited by the Kiwanis Club of Milford, Massa- 
chusetts after they courageously captured a dangerous 
gunman....New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller was 
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Students from ten high 
schools in Greater Vancouver, 
British Columbia asked the 
West Point, Vancouver 

club for assistance in 
producing a musical show — 
one that would feature 
student talent such as this 
trio. The members agreed 
only after they were assured 
that the show would be 
more than a rock ’n’ roll 
recital. Then they paid the 
show’s expenses and helped 
to promote and produce it. 
Proceeds went to the club’s 


community service fund. 





the speaker at a testimonial dinner where the Northeast 
Rochester, New York club’s second annual Public Serv- 
ice Award was given to Rochester’s former city man- 
ager....Television author-producer Rod Serling was pre- 
sented a citation for “distinguished and meritorious 
achievement in the field of creative writing” by the club 
he had been a member of until fame beckoned from 
New York and Hollywood—the Kiwanis Club of Wyom- 
ing-Lockland, Ohio. Appropriately, the presentation 
was aired on Cincinnati’s WKRC-TV, where Serling 
once was employed....Another televised presentation 
ceremony took place in St. Louis, Missouri when the 
South Side club called “Smoky Joe” Cunningham, St. 
Louis Cardinal first-baseman, before the camera to re- 
ceive their annual Sportsmanship Award. The citation 
was engraved on a large silver tray. The entire hour- 
long luncheon program was telecast, then aired again in 
the evening via video-tape. 


Community Projects 
A PROFITABLE TRADITION 


For MORE THAN a century the farmers and townspeople 
of Green Township in southwestern Ohio have gathered 
every year to show off the best of their produce at a fall 
festival. At first the get-together was just an informal 
picnic; in 1860 an association formed to present an an- 
nual Harvest Home Festival; now, since 1939, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Cheviot-Westwood presents the festival 
and divides the profit between a festival-underwriting 
fund and a fund for child and youth work. 

Profits weren't always forthcoming. The old Harvest 
Home Association turned its property and rights over to 
the Cheviot-Westwood club in 1939 because it was 
having difficulty breaking even. After one year at the 
helm, Kiwanians wound up $112 in the black. 

This year’s centennial festival netted almost $5000. 
A record crowd (12,914 paid admissions) turned out for 
the three days of festivities, which included a parade, 
livestock, poultry, produce, needlework, flower, art, and 
antique shows, commercial exhibits, a 4-H style show, 
a puppet show, dog shows, a horse show, an auto show, 
and a “midway” of concession booths and rides. The 
theme “Old-fashioned Transportation” brought seventy- 
two entries to the parade, including an ox-drawn Cone- 
stoga wagon and several classic and antique automobiles. 

Cheviot-Westwood Kiwanians are proud of having 
preserved a venerable tradition, but they consider them- 
selves simply the trustees of a community property. As 
such, they publish a financial report. One page is headed 
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“How Our Community Benefited from the Harvest Home 
Festival” and shows how thousands of dollars of “ex- 
penses” were actually returned to the community in the 
form of proceeds earned by organizations from conces- 
sion booths, cash prizes for the parade, shows, and 
exhibits, and a $400 university scholarship awarded 
annually to a 4-H member. 


Fund Raising 
TWICE AS GOOD AS A GYMKHANA 


IN THE vicinity of Vista, California, a good horse is a 
prized possession, and the youngsters learn to ride at an 
early age. A natural activity for fund raising, then, is a 
horse show. A show staged this year by the Vista club 
and a Vista riding club was timed to serve as the Kids’ 
Day program as well, replacing the annual “Gymkhana,” 
or equestrian field day, of previous years. 

A full-scale horse show, recognized by the American 
Horse Shows Association, was a large undertaking for a 
small club. At one time the members feared failure be- 
cause of the heavy expenses involved for judges, trophies 
and ribbons, publicity, and incidentals. A financial loss 
would mean no money for helping needy children, and 
there might be adverse publicity. But the club decided 
that what they had begun, they must finish. Sponsors for 
the twenty-eight classes of the show were solicited, at 
$25 each. More than 100 young riders turned out, paying 
a one, two, or three-dollar fee for each event they 
entered. A good crowd paid to see the two-day show, 
adding to receipts with their patronage of the Kiwanis 
refreshment stand. When the results were tallied up, the 
club found that they had netted nearly $800—about dou- 
ble the amount usually made on the gymkhanas. 


BANDS, BUGLES, AND DRUMS 


Most HIGH sCHOOL marching bands are able to display 
their talents only a few times a year—at football games 
and parades. Uniforms go into mothballs and instru- 
ments are used chiefly for practice at other times. The 
Kiwanis Club of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, however, 
has added one more performance session to the schedules 
of six high school bands. At the Tri-state Marching Band 
Festival, groups from Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania perform for an enthusiastic—and paying—audience. 

About 2500 people watched the two-hour program this 
year. Each band performed for fifteen minutes, then all 
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six joined together for a brief concert. This seventh 
festival netted nearly $3000 from ticket sales, sale of ad- 
vertising space in the programs, and from a refreshment 
stand operated on a fifty-fifty basis by boy scouts. The 
club paid for bus transportation and purchased gold 
plaques for the bands. 

Besides providing a showplace for participating bands 
and raising funds for the club’s welfare work, the festi- 
val has produced an unexpected result: additional bands 
have arrived en masse as spectators in the hope of learn- 
ing new techniques. One, from Sagerstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, used last year’s “lessons” to good advantage; they 
were invited this year to appear at the All-Star football 
game at Chicago’s Soldier Field. 


A SIMILAR EVENT, but a contest instead of a show, and 
featuring drum and bugle corps instead of bands, was 
held for the first time this fall by the Kiwanis Club of 
Avon-Bradley, New Jersey. Nine corps were allotted 
eight minutes each to perform—four minutes for drill 
and four for a concert. Judges rated the contestants, 
using hair-splitting tenths of points in the scoring. Nine- 
teen trophies went to the groups judged most outstand- 
ing. The event, called “Music in Motion,” drew a crowd 
of 2000 and netted about $400 for the Avon-Bradley club. 


Senior Citizens 
THREE PHASES OF SERVICE 


EarLy In 1959 the senior citizens committee of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah launched a three- 
phase program designed to brighten nursing-home days 
for some of the city’s elderly people. First, letters were 
sent to club members asking for magazines, books, 
games, puzzles, fruit—anything they cared to donate. 
More than 100 members responded, and some of them 
also helped distribute the gifts. 

The second phase of the program consisted of organiz- 
ing outside entertainment for nursing home residents. 
A free theater party was held, with club members pro- 
viding taxi service and acting as hosts and ushers at 
the movie. The year’s biggest event was an evening at 
the baseball park for about 120 oldsters. Members again 
provided transportation in their own cars. To get the old 
folks to their seats with minimum discomfort, signs 
directed them to reserved parking, then to the proper 
gate, finally to a roped-off section behind home plate. 
One ninety-four-year-old gentleman in a wheel chair 


Plenty of pretty 

majorettes are always present 
when the Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania club stages 

its annual Tri-state Marching 
Band Festival. This year 

the event netted 

almost $3000. 
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confided through his glee that he’d been a semi-pro 
player in his youth, but hadn't been out of his nursing 
home for six years. 

During the remainder of the year, phase three of the 
program took motion pictures and musical programs into 
the nursing homes, reaching the shut-ins who had been 
unable to attend the theater party or the ball game. 


Civic Works 

MEETING HALL BECOMES COURTROOM 

A LUNCHEON meeTING of the Kiwanis Club of Twin 
Falls, Idaho ended up by becoming a session of the US 
District Court recently. The club was honoring seven 
immigrants at the naturalization ceremony where they 
became United States citizens. Two Kiwanians acted as 
escorts for each of the citizens-to-be. District Judge 
Theron Ward, a member of the Jerome, Idaho club, 
presided; Robert W. Stephan, Twin Falls club president, 
served as court crier. The seven new citizens are from 
six countries: Canada, England, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and Spain. 


‘FILE THE LITTER 





Keep America Beavutirut, Incorporatep describes itself 
as “the national public service organization for the pre- 
vention of litter.” As such, KAB often finds that Kiwanis 
clubs are willing accomplices. 

Litter receptacles both functional and eye-catching— 
that was the order placed by the Kiwanis Club of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania with a local manufacturer. As a 
result more than forty steel-mesh baskets were delivered 
to the club and were attached to lamp posts on the city’s 
main thoroughfare. 

At first, business was slow. Then the baskets were 
moved from their chin-high positions on the posts to a 
point’ about waist-high. People began to use them, and 
now the club, after spending $500 on the first batch, is 
planning to buy more receptacles for other streets in 
Allentown. 

People in Lancaster, Pennsylvania also use litter re- 
ceptacles provided by Kiwanians. Recently the Lancaster 
club added ten new trash cans to the ten they gave the 
city several years ago. 

The Enumclaw, Washington club discourages motor- 
ists from littering the streets and highways by offering 
“litter bags” for sale at service stations. The bags are 
dispensed, for a nickel each, by vending machines marked 
to show that proceeds go to the club’s youth fund. 
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KIDS’ DAY—1959 


Kins’ Day crowns convened all over the US and Canada 
for the eleventh time in September, raising whoops of 
glee to the skies from parks, parade routes, and movie 
theaters. The skies answered with the whine of jet en- 
gines at the many air bases holding open house for the 
youngsters. 

Kids being what they are, there are probably as many 
ways to entertain them as there are kids. Kiwanians 
being what they are, planned programs were the order 
of the day. One popular activity was the showing of free 
movies, such as the screenings at Geneseo, New York; 
Hardin, Montana; Hawthorne, New Jersey; Hicks- 
ville, New York; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Juneau, Alaska; 
Lake Worth, Florida; Monett, Missouri; and Santa 
Paula, California. The Algiers, New Orleans, and 
Lindsborg, Kansas clubs held fishing derbies. Football 
was the theme for other clubs. Beckley, West Virginia 
staged an “Orange vs. Blue” game between seventh- 
graders, and raised funds with a slick-paper, forty-page, 
advertising-filled souvenir program. Corvallis, Oregon, 
with the cooperation of the Oregon State College athletic 
department, sold specially-priced Kids’ Day tickets to 
other clubs, schools, and churches for the OSC vs. Idaho 
game. 

“Kids” meant junior and senior high school students 
at Kingsville, Texas and Santa Fe, New Mexico. They 
were appointed as honorary municipal officials for the 
day, from mayor on down. In Jersey City, New Jersey, 
sports events were held in the YMCA, and free foot ex- 
aminations were given by chiropodists. Ellendale, North 
Dakota held a treasure hunt for their town’s crop of 
youngsters. Henderson, North Carolina staged a talent 
show, and Aldershot, Ontario had a Sports Day. 

Kids in costume, sometimes accompanied by goldfish, 
snails, and other pets, marched down many a main street 
in Kids’ Day parades. Among the clubs sponsoring pa- 
rades were Cedar City, Utah; Craig, Missouri; Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana; East Lansing, Michigan; Grange- 
ville, Idaho; Manhattan, Kansas; Mount Sterling, 
Kentucky; Newport, Washington; Olds, Alberta; 
Roosevelt, Utah; Sac City, lowa; Wellington, Kansas; 
and Winfield, Kansas. 

The Uranium City, Saskatchewan club included a 
pie-eating contest among its events, and Sand Lake, 
New York kids were taken to a nearby wild-animal farm. 
Children were escorted by Bay Ridge Narrows, Brook- 
lyn Kiwanians to La Guardia airport for a tour. At 
Fenton, Michigan, nine busloads of youngsters toured 
a museum. 

“Static displays”—air force terminology for planes and 
equipment that remain earthbound (and usually are 
available for cockpit-sitting and control-waggling) —were 
present at virtually every air force installation playing 
host to youngsters. Parachute jumpers, fire-fighters, drill 
teams, and low-flying jet pilots staged livelier shows. 
Canadian youngsters visited RCAF stations under the 
watchful eyes of members from Moose Jaw, Saskatche- 
wan; Pembroke, Ontario; Red Deer, Alberta; and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Royal Mount, Granby, and Mai- 
sonneuve, Montreal—all in Quebec—cooperated in es- 
corting kids to one base, and the Toronto, Ontario 
clubs—Beaches; Bloor; Humber Valley; Kingsway, 
Greater Toronto; Lakeshore; North; Riverdale; To- 
ronto; and West—took their guests to another. 

A joint effort found the air reserve at Miami, Florida 
International airport working with the Biscayne Bay, 
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Miami; Hialeah-Miami Springs; Miami Beach; Miami 
International Airport; Miami Shores; North Miami; 
North Miami Beach; and North Shore, Miami Beach 
clubs. Coral Gables; Key Biscayne; Miami; Perrine; 
South Dade; South Miami; Southwest Miami; Tami- 
ami, Miami; Upper Keys; and West Dade, Miami were 
at the Strategic Air Command’s Homestead Air Force 
Base. Boron, Lancaster, Palmdale, Pearblossom and 
Rosamund teamed up in California to take kids to an 
air force flight test center. East San Bernardino, Red- 
lands, Rialto, San Bernardino, and Uptown San Ber- 
nardino, California took their flocks to Norton Air 
Force Base, and Conway and Myrtle Beach in South 
Carolina visited Myrtle Beach Air Force Base. 

A Russian pilot unwittingly contributed to the show 
put on for the Washington, D. C. area visitors at An- 
drews Air Force Base. The pilot, flying a TU-114U that 
came as a standby plane for Premier Khrushchev, missed 
his first approach and made an unscheduled pass near 
the crowd that was massed on the flight line. 

Kids’ Day was the first activity for the brand-new 
South Jackson County, Missouri club. They went to a 
nearby base, and so, in their respective areas, did Alex- 
andria; Bossier City; Broadmoor, Shreveport; Lee 
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ONCE-A-YEAR DAY 


Krwantans had been enter- 
taining kids long before 1949, 
but that year was the first in 
which a special day was set 
aside for it. In that year “Kids’ 
Day”’ was founded for the 
purpose of benefiting under- 
privileged and handicapped 
children. Kiwanis clubs in the 
US and Canada planned and 
supervised individual projects. 

With its movies and parades 
and picnics and air base tours, 
the “day” has grown since 1949 
to something of a national holi- 
day in the two countries. Each 
year, thousands of children 
(who no longer need be under- 
privileged or handicapped) 
look forward to the fourth 
Saturday in September. For 
the past six years, the US Air 
Force has been a participating 
body, and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force has assisted since 
1957. 

Last year, 2537 clubs reported 
Kids’ Day activities in which 
they entertained 1,752,109 
youngsters. Projections for this 
year indicate that nearly 3000 
clubs took part and that 2 mil- 
lion kids got in on the fun. In 
addition, although the day is 
not planned primarily for fund 
raising, well over a million dol- 
lars is raised by clubs each 
year through peanut sales and 
other fund-raising activities. 

















Circle, New Orleans; Mid-City, Shreveport; and 
Shreveport—all in Louisiana—Bainbridge, Georgia; 
Cordell, Oklahoma; Enid, Oklahoma; Jones County, 
Georgia; Laurinburg, North Carolina; Lewistown, 
Montana; Lufkin, Texas; and Wilmington, Ohio. At 
Port Arthur, Texas, an air reserve squadron was on 
hand to help when kids were given an outing at an 
amusement park. 

In some cases, non-air force military units were called 
upon for assistance. Kids watched a simulated air-sea 
rescue when the Windward, Oahu club took them to 
Hawaii’s Kaneohe Marine Corps Air Station. A Royal 
Canadian Engineer Corps camp was Kids’ Day site for 
the Kerrisdale, Vancouver, British Columbia club. 
Clubs of the New Jersey District, Division Eight sent 
fifty-three busloads of children to Bayonne Naval Supply 
Center where they clambered over several warships. 
Four busloads more went to an air force base. Rome, 
New York held a traditional Kiwanis-air force Kids’ 
Day, supplemented by an air show by the US Navy’s 
“Blue Angels,” a precision flight demonstration team. 

All in all, as evidenced not only by statistics but by 
Kiwanians’ sore feet as well, the eleventh annual turned 
out to be, as predicted, the biggest Kids’ Day ever. 
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By JOHN G. HILL 


LARENCE CopINGTON walked confi- . 
dently into the employment 
office of the Simmons Manufacturing 
Company. With a connoisseur’s eye 
he noted the number and quality of 
the one-armed desk-chairs, the re- 
ceptionist’s desk, and the signs on 
the wall. He classified the furnish- 
ings “A-1” and was glad he had worn 
his suit. 

It always helped to appear as neat 
as possible, even if you were only 
applying for a janitor’s job. Not that 
there was anything wrong in being 
a janitor. He liked janitoring as well 
as anything he’d ever done in his . 
forty-two years. 

“Pardon me, I'd like to fill out an 
application,” he said to the recep- 
tionist. 

“Do you have something specific 
in mind?” she asked. She smiled a 
receptionist’s impersonal smile. 

“Well, yes. I saw the ad about a 
janitor.” 

“Please fill this out.” She handed 

















him a form. “Print your answers to 
the questions.” 

Clarence took a seat. As he an- 
swered the routine questions of birth, 
age, sex, height, weight, and “Have 
you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party?” he was think- 
ing that it would bé nice if they 
hired him right away, without wait- 
ing for a physical. Nowadays they 
took a lot more time to hire than 
they used to, and they were more 
careful about hiring a man like him- 
self who seldom stayed at one job 
longer than six months. 

He smiled, remembering the time 
he had tried to explain to an inter- 
viewer that he wanted to be outside 
in the spring and summer, that dur- 
ing the warm months he supported 
himself with odd jobs—mowing lawns, 
trimming hedges, and doing a little 
gardening. In the winter he took an 
inside job. “You'll never get any- 
where,” they all said, not realizing 
there might be no place he wanted 
to go, and that a bachelor with no 
relatives needs little money to live 
reasonably well. 

He finished the questionnaire and 
gave it back to the receptionist. She 
scanned it hastily to see if all the 
blanks were filled. 

“If you'll be seated, I'll call you 
when your turn comes,” she said. 

Half an hour later the receptionist 


called his name and directed him to | 


a tiny glassed-in office with many 
papers and cards spread over the 
desk. A man stood up when Clarence 
came in and reached forward to shake 
hands. 

“My name’s Baker,” he said en- 
thusiastically. He was tall, in his 
early thirties, and beginning to lose 
his hair. 

Clarence shook hands and sat down 
in the chair at the side of the desk. 
Mr. Baker picked up the application, 
slid a pair of dark-framed glasses 
over his eyes, and began to study it 
carefully. - 

Finally he said, “So you’d like to 
become our night janitor, Mr. Cod- 
ington? We're a growing concern 
here at Simmons, and anyone who 
joins us will share in our bright 
future.” 

Clarence said he thought that was 
nice and waited for the talk to turn 
to wages. This was usually the criti- 


cal point in an interview, other things 
being equal. 

“The position is open,” Baker went 
on, “and I would say from looking 
over your application that you'll 
probably fit in with us very well. 
However, we’re one big happy fam- 
ily here at Simmons, and we want 
everyone to be happy in his position. 
We use the latest scientific testing 
methods so we'll be sure we don’t 
try to fit a square peg in a round 
hole. You understand,” he chuckled. 

“About the salary—”’ Clarence 
began. 

Baker nodded vigorously. “Cer- 
tainly. Of course that will, to a cer- 
tain extent, depend upon the results 
of the tests.” 

“Well, uh...how long will they 
take?” 

“Not long. There’s a twenty-min- 
ute aptitude test, a twenty-minute 
personality test, and a twenty-min- 
ute intelligence test. They give us a 
lot of information about you that 
you might not even know yourself. 
Very scientific. Then it takes a day 
to evaluate them.” 

Baker handed Clarence a thick 
booklet and said, “This is a little 
pamphlet explaining our retirement 
plan, the overtime system, sick-leave 
policy, and. the number of paid holi- 
days, together with a vacation sched- 
ule and general summary of our 
policies and the benefits you'll re- 
ceive working here. You can just 
take it with you to read later. If 
you'll follow me, I'll ask the ex- 
aminer to give you your tests.” 

Clarence followed him. It was def- 
initely getting more complicated to 
get a job. He decided he liked it 
better when they looked at a man, 
read his application over, and said 
“ves” or “no” and that was all there 
was to it. 

The testing room was rather small 
with two rectangular tables. Two 
young men were writing at the 
tables. Another young man stood in 
one corner with a stop watch in one 
hand and a folder full of papers in 
the other. 

“This is Mr. Doolittle,” Baker said. 
“He'll take care of you. Good luck.” 
Baker hurried away. 

“Just take a chair anywhere,” 
Doolittle said. He spoke very softly, 
almost a whisper, as if not wishing 


Clarence Codington wanted a job as janitor, but 


the tests showed he was suited for bigger things... 
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to disturb the other applicants. He 
handed Clarence a pencil and two 
forms printed on both sides. “An- 
swer as many questions as you can 
in the amount of time allotted you. 
Begin now.” He checked the time 
with his stop watch and then went 
back to the corner near the window. 

It was rather exciting, the men at 
the tables concentrating on their 
papers and scratching the answers 
quickly, the urgent, low-voiced con- 
versation, the stop watch. It made 
Clarence think of his high school 
examinations many years ago. His 
heart fluttered in spite of himself as 
he began reading the first question. 


Two pays later Clarence again had 
to wait to see Baker, but when he 
was ushered in Baker rose quickly 
and this time came around the desk 
to shake hands. “Well, well, Mr. 
Codington. I’m certainly glad to see 
you again. You did extraordinarily 
well on your tests the other day. 
Simply excellent!” 

Clarence thought he was the most 
enthusiastic person he’d ever met. 
“Gee, that’s fine, Mr. Baker. Does 
that mean I’m hired?” 

“We've got a surprise for you, Mr. 
Codington. Something indicated by 
the tests. Mr. Gasser would like to 
talk to you personally. Mr. Gasser is 
head of Personnel Recruitment.” 

Again Clarence followed Baker 
obediently. But he didn’t care for 
the word “recruitment.” It reminded 
him of the army and the time they’d 
tried to get him to apply for officer 
training. 

Gasser’s office was the biggest 
Clarence had ever seen, and Mr. 
Gasser, a red-haired, chubby man, 

(see SQUARE PEG page 68) 
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sat behind the biggest desk he’d ever 
seen. Clarence’s feet sank into a 
thick, wool rug as he walked for- 
ward. 

“This is Mr. Codington, sir,” Baker 
said. 

At the name Gasser jumped out of 
his chair and waddied around the 
desk to shake Clarence’s hand. “Glad 
to make your acquaintance, Mr. Cod- 
ington. Take a chair. Cigar?” 

Ciarence refused the cigar and 
seated himself in one of the soft 
leather chairs. Baker pulled a chair 
up beside him. They certainly were 
very nice to a fellow at Simmons, 
Clarence thought. 

Gasser marched back behind his 
desk, sat down, slapped his hands on 
the desk, and leaned forward. “I 
have good news for you, Mr. Coding- 
ton. Your tests were returned to us 
this morning by the analyzing de- 
partment. Their recommendations 
were most favorable.” 

“That's fine,” Clarence said. “Mr. 
Baker and I hadn't got around to 
discussing the wages. I don’t even 
know what the job pays.” 

Gasser chuckled. “Oh, yes. I recall. 
You applied for something in main- 
tenance, wasn’t it? Janitor or some- 
thing?” 

“That's right,” Clarence said. 

Baker chuckled. “That’s one of the 
advantages of this testing method. 
Allows us to judge scientifically just 
what you're most suited for, psycho- 
logically, educationally, and emo- 
tionally.” 


Clarence said nothing. 

Gasser opened a drawer and took 
out some sheets of paper. “This is 
the analysis of you made on the 
basis of your tests. Shows without a 
doubt you’d be wasting your time in 
maintenance.” 

Clarence’s face sagged. He had 
been almost sure they were ready to 
hire him. They were certainly con- 
siderate about letting a fellow down 
easy at Simmons. 

Gasser pointed a finger at him. 
“You see, this analysis prevented us 
from making a grave mistake. 
Frankly, Mr. Baker here was dis- 
posed to hire you for maintenance 
without going through the formality 
of the tests, but that just shows the 
errors a man can fall into if he bases 
his judgment on external factors. 
Luckily, Baker knows the value of 
our tests and ran you through any- 
way.” 

Baker smiled modestly. 

“But I don’t see—” Clarence began. 

“You should be in public rela- 
tions,” Gasser announced. He paused 
significantly. 

Clarence frowned. “But I don’t 
even know what public relations 
means.” 

“That’s the beauty of scientific se- 
lection,” Gasser said. He chuckled 
again. “You might not know what 
you're best qualified for, but the tests 
will tell. They don’t lie.” 

“I'd rather be a janitor,” Clarence 
said. 

Baker leaned forward and shook 
his head. “Out of the question. Why, 
you'd be dissatisfied in a month, and 
we at Simmons would be unneces- 

















sarily wasting part of the talent of 
our labor force. And it happens that 
we have an opening right now in 
hg 

“We certainly do,” agreed Gasser. 

“But what about the janitor job?” 

Gasser waved his hand airily. “Not 
hard to fill. Not hard to fill at all.” 
He pointed again at Clarence. 
“There’s more pay in P. R. More re- 
sponsibility, too. Change to advance.” 

Clarence shook his head. “I don’t 
like responsibility. Sounds to me like 
you have to talk to a lot of people 
all of the time.” 

“Well, of course,” Gasser said. 
“That’s just it. You like people. You 
enjoy making new friends.” 

Clarence shook his head once 
more. “No, not very well.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. The tests prove 
it.” 

“Well....” 

“And that’s not all. Responsibility 
will be good for you. Just what you 
need. For example, on that question 
about insurance, you have just the 
right amount for a man with your 
previous income. Also, the person 
you wanted notified in case of emer- 
gency—you didn’t put down your 
mother’s name. Shows you stand on 
your own two feet.” 

“Well, my mother’s dead and my 
landiady....” 

“Your hobbies were another fac- 
tor,” Gasser went on. 

“They were?” 

“You like baseball games. Extro- 
vertish. And cooking your own meals. 
Introvertish. Perfect balance. And 
you also have a high intelligence 
rating.” 

Clarence shrugged modestly. “Oh, 
I don’t know. I don’t read much.” 

“All in all,” Gasser continued, “on 
the basis of your interest and apti- 
tude, we know you'll make an excel- 
lent addition to our staff.” 

“If it’s all the same to you, Mr. 
Gasser, I’d rather be a janitor. I like 
that kind of work for the winter.” 

“Now you may feel a little diffi- 
dent about stepping into this type of 
job, but you’re perfectly qualified.” 
He tapped his finger on the papers. 
“These don’t lie.” 

“Maybe not, but I'd rather be a 
janitor.” 

“But you can’t be a janitor,” Baker 
cut in. For the first time some of his 
good humor seemed to fail. “You 
have to go into public relations. The 
tests say that’s where you should 
be.” 

“But you said yourself I’d prob- 
ably make a good janitor.” 

“But I didn’t know about your 
hidden interests and aptitudes then.” 

“T don’t think I'd like it,” Clarence 
persisted. 
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“Of course you'd like it,” Gasser 
said loudly. “You’d have to like it. 
These tests—” 

“All I know is I'd rather be a jani- 
tor and work nights.” 

“Nonsense,” Gasser shouted. “You 
want to meet people, associate with 
them—and you’d make more money. 
Doesn’t that mean anything to you?” 

“Usually I don’t like to meet peo- 
ple, and if the janitor job just paid—” 

“Stop talking about the janitor 
job!” Gasser yelled. He stood up. His 
face was flushed and he was breath- 
ing rapidly. “Look at me,” he said. 
“Do you think I wanted to be a per- 
sonnel man? I used to be a carpenter. 
Used to make beautiful cabinets and 
tables—” 

“How come you changed?” 

“Do you know what happened? 
You really want to know? My wife 
left me. Afterwards I happened to 
take these tests, and even though I 
didn’t know a thing about personnel, 
I followed their advice. Now look at 
me. Probably if I’d known about it 
before, my wife wouldn’t have left 


me. I was unhappy in my job and 
didn’t know it.” 

Clarence thought he ought to be 
sympathetic but was afraid he’d say 
the wrong thirg. “I think I’d be happy 
doing that janitor work,” he finally 
said. 

“Look, do you want the job or 
not?’’ Gasser seemed suddenly 
ashamed of having mentioned his 
wife. His voice becarme very stern. 

“T guess not,” Clarence said, stand- 
ing up. “I saw an ad in the paper this 
morning where the Jackson Com- 
pany is looking for a janitor. Maybe 
I can get on there. Maybe they won't 
even test me.” 

Gasser spread his arms in resigna- 
tion and flopped back into his chair. 
He glanced at Baker and shook his 
head. 

Baker stood up and walked behind 
Clarence to the door. He glanced 
back once at Gasser and tapped a 
finger against his forehead as Clar- 
ence went out. 

Clarence whistled cheerfully as he 
walked along the corridor. THE END 





PESSIMISM 
(from page 32) 


would be the delivery of the hun- 
dred thousand. It was never de- 
livered. The following morning, per- 
haps an hour before that envelope 
arrived in Mike Todd’s office, some- 
body went to court and forced him 
into bankruptcy. I never got a penny 
out of him. But it was all right. I 
had known all along that I wouldn’t. 

James Branch Cabell once uttered 
an interesting definition of pessi- 
mism: “The optimist proclaims that 
we live in the best of all possible 
worlds; and the pessimist fears this 
is true.” And somebody else said “A 
pessimist is one who feels bad when 
he feels good for fear he’ll feel worse 
when he feels better.” 

These definitions jibe with my own 
philosophy, in a way. I seldom suffer 
the awful disappointments that are 
the lot of most people. An optimist 
refuses to let himself think of trag- 
edies to come. A pessimist thinks of 
them all the time. Let us consider a 
tragedy that may seem trivial to peo- 
ple who are not dog owners. Almost 
from the moment I acquired my 
dog fifteen years ago I knew that 
the time would come when he’d die 
—probably on my order. I often 
thought of that eventuality, and felt 
sad about it, but I knew it had to 
happen and when it came it wasn’t 
nearly as bad as it has been with 
some of my neighbors. I had pre- 
pared myself for it; I had, in effect, 
lived through the death of my dog 
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many times before it happened. 

My pessimism covers almost every 
phase of my day-to-day life. If I 
should make a bet on a horse or a 
ball game, I have no hope whatever 
of winning—it is just as if I had taken 
the money and thrown it to the 
winds; if I do win I am delirious 
with joy. If I get a pimple or some 
sort of interior ache, I race for the 
doctor’s office, knowing in advance 
what his diagnosis will be: malig- 
nant. These and countless other pes- 
simistic judgments and conclusions 
make me, in the long run, a happy 
and contented man. 

The true pessimist has great ma- 
terial to work with nowadays. I have 
reference to The Bomb. I can’t truth- 
fully say that I’m ready for it, though 
I know that it is on its way. Opti- 
mistic people scoff at me, and ex- 
claim, “Why, nobody is going to drop 
The Bomb!” And my answer to them 
is “Somebody did. Twice.” 

In common with most of my fel- 
low citizens I am doing nothing about 
it. Sometimes I try to think of a way 
to escape, but my mind always re- 
turns to the shrewd Australian who 
figured out the course of World War 
II and then chose a spot for himself 
where reason and logic told him no 
shot would ever be heard: Guadal- 
canal. 

Being convinced that The Bomb 
will fall, I decided for a while that 
I would go to Mexico and take up 
residence in one of that country’s 
mountain-girt valleys. I felt that I 

(see PESSIMISM page 70) 
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PESSIMISM 
(from page 69) 


would escape the fiery blast and that 
if the fallout got me, it would be 
comparatively gentle, maybe like 
twilight sleep. Then my pessimism 
asserted itself. I knew that if I got 
into that valley, one of those tre- 
mendous rockets would leap from 
its pad at Cape Canaveral and, in- 
stead of following its normal course 
out over the Atlantic, it would some- 


how twist itself around or flip over 
backwards, arc into Mexico and land 
right on my adobe hacienda. 

I can’t win but I have a lot of fun 
losing. And when I realize that many 
other people, who anticipate only 
eventualities that are pleasant and 
healthful, spend much of their time 
groaning and whining about the un- 
predictable cruelty of fate, then I 
feel good; in fact, I get to feeling 


downright optimistic about my pes- 
simism. THE END 





BRIDGE BUILDER 
(from page 51) 


years. Success has not dimmed his 
ardor nor his engineering progressiv- 
ism. Throughout the world piers are 
being prepared, caissons sunk, sur- 
veys made for new bridges being 
built and designed under Steinman’s 
direction. When asked how he keeps 
abreast of new developments in the 
field, Steinman snorted, “I don’t keep 
abreast of them. I’m ahead of them.” 

Bridge-building is highly special- 
ized. There are reportedly only six 
firms in the US doing just that. Stein- 
man’s is one of the largest. He is 
currently overseeing more than forty 
bridge-building projects, both here 
and abroad. He is also anxiously 
awaiting the go-ahead from Italy to 
build the world’s largest suspension 
bridge, the Messina Straights Bridge. 
Its main span will be 5000 feet long 
and will exceed the Golden Gate 
span by 800 feet. 

Steinman employs 350 engineers— 
fifty are based at actual construction 
sites. His profits from the firm go 
largely into college foundation grants 
for needy students. Through his 
David Steinman Foundation he has 


given away approximately $400,000 
to educational institutions. His money 
goes to encourage the arts as well as 
engineering, since he believes that 
engineers ought to study the humani- 
ties as well. 

In January 1960, the firm’s name 
will be changed from D. B. Stein- 
man, Consulting Engineer, to Stein- 
man, Boynton, Gronquist, and 
London. They will all be partners. 
“It’s my way of rewarding my asso- 
ciates who have been with me for 
thirty-five years,” he says. 

No stranger to organizations, 
Steinman’s list of scientific societies 
is endless. He has been a president 
of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, Life Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts in Great Britain, and 
first president of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, just to 
name a few. 

Recently, he took on an additional 
organizational tie. He helped to or- 
ganize and became a charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Downtown 
New York City. He is vice-president 
of the club this year and holds a 
deep interest in the organization. 

“After all,” he says, “I like the Ki- 
wanis motto: ‘We Build.’” THE END 
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ALPHABET 
(from page 59) 


them back to the head men. 

Now, at last, the tribal leaders were 
convinced. 

That night a huge feast of cele- 
bration was held. The guest of honor: 
Sequoyah. 

News of his invention spread 
swiftly through the tribe. Cherokees 
came to him in great numbers to be 
instructed in the alphabet, and, once 
he had taught them, they taught 
others. They gathered in clusters in 
the dust of a village street or out 
among the trees of the forest. Hav- 
ing no slates and but little paper, 
they carved Sequoyah’s characters 
on bark and painted them on the 
walls of houses and on fences. Old 
taught young and young taught old. 
There were aged grandparents teach- 
ing—or being taught by—their children 
and grandchildren. There were 
painted Cherokee warriors who 
paused in their war-making to learn 
Sequoyah’s alphabet. 

It was an extraordinary spectacle— 
the spectacle of a whole nation zeal- 
ously, almost fanatically educating 
itself, without schools and without 
formal teaching. 


The wondrous thing about Sequoy- 
ah’s alphabet was the ease with 
which it could be learned. A Chero- 
kee child could memorize all eighty- 
six characters in a few days. And in 
a few weeks he could read and write. 
Contrast this with the intricacies of 
the English alphabet and of reading 
and writing in English, which re- 
quire two years or thereabouts for 
our children to master. 

It might seem that the eighty-six 
characters of the Cherokee alphabet 
would be more difficult to absorb 
than the twenty-six characters of 
ours. True, but once the Cherokee 
had learned his eighty-six charac- 
ters, his reading and writing capabil- 
ity was complete. It was the very 
nature of Sequoyah’s alphabet that 
made this possible. Since each char- 
acter represented a syllable instead 
of a letter, the Indian had only to 
learn the characters. He did not have 
to learn the spelling of words. He 
could read each word by simply 
naming the characters, one after the 
other, as they appeared on the paper. 
He did it just as we would do it if we 
were naming the alphabet letters 
FIKC to pronounce the word “effi- 
cacy.” 


Within months, thousands of 


Cherokees were able to read and 
write their own language. It was a 
power possessed by no other Indians. 
And the impact of the alphabet on 
the Cherokees was well nigh im- 
measurable. Schools were established, 
with native teachers. A national press 
was set up and a weekly newspaper 
launched. It was the first Indian 
newspaper in history. From the press 
also poured millions of pages of 
books—spellers, primers, and arith- 
metics—along with annual a!manacs, 
the laws and constitution of the 
Cherokees, and messages from the 
chiefs. 

Sequoyah’s alphabet had a strong 
moral impact on his people as well. 
Liquor had been introduced among 
the tribesmen by white traders. But 
now temperance tracts were pub- 
lished and circulated, and they 
helped to check the inroads of alco- 
holism. 

The Christian missionaries were 
quick to perceive the value of the 
new alphabet and make use of it for 
mission work and education. Religi- 
ous literature was published in great 
quantity, and the entire New Testa- 
ment was translated into Cherokee. 

Thus, almost overnight, and un- 

(see ALPHABET page 72) 
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WINTER MUSIC 


ow under paler sun 


This leafless tree, 
Crusted from night 
With crystal ice and snow, 
Makes bell-like music, 
As with morning breeze, 
Bare fingers, winter-dark 
Move to and fro... 
Like harpist touching 
Waiting strings at will, 
Small chimes replacing 
Summer notes now still. 
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WHERE THE TREE STOOD 


do not like to take the Christmas tree 


down. Not because it is a drudgery 

to wrap the ornaments or sweep the needles 
that blur into the carpet pattern. | 

can do all that needs doing in the course 

of all the other things a house requires. 

But the spot where the tree stood seems empty 
as though it wanted something it had had 
and lost. No chair can fill the place the tree 
took. No end table. No magazine rack. 

Trees are living things and when adopted 
into the family at Christmas time 

embrace so much more than the colored lights 
and shining balls and tantalizing wrap 

of presents. Maybe what I mean to say 

is: Christmas was not made to put away. 
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ALPHABET 
(From page 71) 


aided save by one man, these 
primitive Indians passed from semi- 
savagery to literacy and culture. 
There was—and still is—no parallel 
in history for it. 

Unlike so many visionaries, who 
died before they were given recog- 
nition for their work, Sequoyah en- 
joyed tangible recognition during his 
lifetime. The federal government 
awarded him $500 in appreciation of 
the benefits conferred on his people 
by the invention of his alphabet. 
And, in his honor, the Cherokee 
tribal council struck off a silver 
medal on which was inscribed his 
name and two crossed Indian pipes. 
The council also granted him an an- 
nual literary pension, with provision 
that, after his death, it should con- 
tinue to be paid to his wife, Sally. 
It was the first literary pension in 
the history of the United States. 

Sequoyah’s posthumous recogni- 
tion was not inconsiderable, either. 
In Oklahoma a county was named 
for him and a shrine made of the 
modest home that he built there 
after moving westward from Georgia. 
His statue was placed in Statuary 
Hall in the national capitol at 
Washington. And to the mighty red- 
wood trees of California was given 
the name of the man who has been 
called the “ablest intelligence” pro- 
duced by the American Indians. This, 
perhaps, was the most appropriate 
memorial of all. What better name 
for the giant redwoods than that of 
the giant among the red men? 


Srquoyan wanted to go on and in- 
vent a universal alphabet for all the 
Indian languages, to unite the many 
scattered tribes into one great whole. 
But he died before he could finish it. 
Had he lived to complete his 
work, what miracles might it have 
wrought? Lacking an alphabet, and 
thus lacking a written language, 
many of America’s Indians live yet 
today in illiteracy, primitiveness, and 
squalor. By contrast, and because 
of the man who has been described 
as a “modern Moses,” the Cherokees 
attained civilization more quickly 
than any other Indian tribe. They 
have long since taken their proper 
place within our whole society. They 
have gained success in the arts, in 
commerce, and in public life. 

These proud people are the heirs 
of Sequoyah. They and what they 
have achieved represent the end 
product of his lonely labors. For them 
and their forebears his invention of 
the alphabet was truly a key that un- 
locked the world. THE END 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. R. 
Anderson of the Nautilus, 
world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine. 

Working day after day in the 
first line of America’s defense 
force, he sees the need for 
peace firsthand— knows that 
it’s a matter of life or death. 
And he knows, too, that peace 
doesn’t come easy or cheap. 
Peace costs money. 

Not only money for strength 
to keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to help 
find lasting peace. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub Com- 
manders. But we can all help 
strengthen America’s Peace 
Power, simply by buying Bonds 
for a stronger, safer America. 
Every Bond you buy helps. 
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To implement its Objects and Objectives Kiwanis depend 


on the individual efforts of more than 257,000 member 


MAU. 


Kiwanis also works with others to achieve its aims, a 
expressed in the Theme, Objects and Objectives. Ofte 
others may. ask “What is Kiwanis ail about and what ar 
you trying to accomplish?” It would be difficult to e: 
plain Kiwanis in a minute or two, but you can give 
concise, attractive answer in the form of the 1960 Ol 


jectives Folder. 


ie 
Over 350,000 Kiwanis Objectives Folders last ye: 
helped tell what Kiwanis is all about. For old member 
of Kiwanis, for new members, and for the*“others” th: 
Kiwanians work with, the 1960 Objectives folder is tl 


best way to tell what Kiwanis stands for 
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